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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\HE news from the Far East as to land operations is this 
week almost worthless. It is guessed that the Japanese 
in great force are trying to cut the railway by which Port 
Arthur is supplied, and to get behind the Russians on the 
Yalu; but the guess, though most probable, rests only upon 
rumours, which are repeated and contradicted every day. The 
Japanese have made their censorship still more severe ; and 
the Russians, either from incurable optimism or policy, send 
no news except to the great people at St. Petersburg. That 
great movements are in progress may be assumed; but they 
are probably made slow partly by the severity of the weather, 
and partly by a wish to make all safe by forcing the previous 
surrender of Port Arthur and Vladivostok. Europe must 
wait a little, even though, demoralised as he is by showers of 
telegrams, waiting seems to “the man in the street” insuffer- 
able. A little compulsory patience will do him good. 











By sea, however, Admiral Togo has again attacked Port 
Arthur. On March 10th seven Japanese destroyers assailed 
the port on its two projecting sides, and one of the two 
flotillas was engaged by six Russian vessels of similar type. 
The action recalls the fights of war-galleys in ancient times, 
the ships almost touching. Both sides fought with deter- 
mined gallantry, but at last the Russians, according to 
Admiral Togo’s report, fled back into harbour. The other 
flotilla encountered two destroyers, and after a desperate 
combat, during which one Russian boat, the ‘Steregutschi,’ 
was completely surrounded, and its captain killed by a 
Japanese sailor who leaped on board, sunk one of the two. 
Port Arthur was also shelled by the battleships at long range, 
and it is believed that the execution done was very con- 
siderable. Another item of war news, published in Friday’s 


papers, is the blowing up of one of the Russian destroyers by | 


one of their own mines. The vessel sank, and the crew were 


drowned. This is the second Russian ship destroyed by | 


contact with Russian mines. 


General Kuropatkin, the distinguished soldier in whom the 
Russians trust as we trusted in Lord Roberts, has started 
for the front in an armoured car, and expects to be in 
full command at Kharbin by the beginning of April. 
He has made speeches to his admirers full of promises, 
but not quite so boastful as the rather absurd sentences 


circulated throughout Europe, which were really uttered, we | Government had been compelled to keep some fifty thousand 


arranging details, the necessary documents will shortly be 
signed. The questions of Egypt and Morocco, for instance, 
are to be settled by concessions on both sides,—this country, 
to put it plainly, obtaining a free hand in Egypt, and France 
in Morocco. The question of French rights in Newfoundland 
will be arranged by pecuniary compensations, with possibly a 
territorial cession in West Africa greatly desired by France. 
And the very dangerous question of rights in Siam will be 
provided for by a strict definition of “zones of influence” to 
be registered in a regular Convention. The agreement, if 
nothing occurs at the last moment to prevent its ratification, 
will be very popular here, for the British people are sincerely 
anxious to be friends with France,—a State for which a real 
sense of admiration and respect is cherished in this country. 


As we anticipated, the principle of M. Combes’s Bill against 
the monastic Orders has been accepted by the French Chamber. 
The first and most sweeping clause, which “ forbids all religious 
Congregations to practise teaching of any kind or nature in 
France,” was passed in the Chamber on Monday by a majority 
of 318 votes to 231. So strong is the feeling for the Bill in 
the provinces that many members of the majority, probably 
indeed as many as fifty, dared not vote against the principle, 
and on Tuesday only tried to extend the period of grace. The 
communes, they say, cannot find the nécessary moneys for the 
new State schools required all at once; and they therefore, by 
a majority of 282 votes to 271, extended the term during which 
the Congregations are to wind up their schools from five years, 
which the Government had proposed, to ten years. In those 
years they hope many things may happen. Possibly they 
will, possibly also not; but the real interest of the matter 
consists in this, that a majority of the French people are so 
strongly opposed to education by monks or nuns that they 
agree to give up their fixed principles of religious liberty 
and of the equality of all citizens, and to pay nearly half- 
a-million a year of extra taxes, rather than allow the system 
to continue. 


Count Tisza, the new Premier of Hungary, has succeeded 
in defeating the obstructionists who for nearly two years 
| have arrested important Government measures. The method 
of his victory is significant of many things. He had brought 
in Resolutions which would have enabled the Government to 
“closure” the discussion on proposals at almost any stage, 
and had carried the first vote on them, when the Upposition 
' suddenly gave way. They offered, if Count Tisza would give 
up his “ guillotine,” to pass his Bills. He acceded, and there 
was peace. The Opposition had, it is reported, two motives 
for their surrender. One was that as the principal Bill 
obstructed was one increasing the number of recruits, the 
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Reservists, who had a right to be at home, with the colours. 
The other was that the popular leaders wished to keep their 
“ great instrument” in reserve for some supreme occasion. 


President Roosevelt has made another step forward in 
his war against the Trust system. An organisation called 
the Northern Securities Trust was created, the object of 
which was to pool the shares of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railways, and thus abolish competition 
between those great lines. As this organisation was alleged 
to be contrary to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which forbids 
the combination of inter-State concerns when contrary to the 
public interest, the question was appealed to the Supreme 
‘Court, which on the 14th inst. gave judgment. By five to 
four the Court decided that such a combination was illegal. 
The financiers interested will possibly find means to evade 
the decision, but it will have important political consequences. 
The people desire to restrict the power of such combinations, 
and look to Mr. Roosevelt as their leader in seeking that end. 
‘The Supreme Court now tells them directly that they have 
such power, and by implication that the exercise of it is in 
consonance with good public policy. The result will be an 
increase of the desire for Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election, and 
increased embarrassment for the capitalists who now seek 
wealth through monopolies. The decision, it is said, threatens 
many combinations besides the one to which it applies, but 
they are not as yet to be prosecuted, as they are not visibly 
opposed to the public interest. 


The Tibetan Mission still hangs fire, the Lamas apparently 
refusing to treat, and Colonel Younghusband quietly awaiting 
their return to a better state of mind. That return is, how- 
ever, doubtful, for though they have allowed the new Chinese 
Resident or Amban to reach Lhasa, and have sent agents to 
interview the British Envoy, they have, it is reported by the 
Daily Mail correspondent on the spot, solemnly cursed us, 
the commination service occupying three whole days. More- 
over, they have brought up a tribe from a valley at the head 
of the Brahmaputra which has a good reputation for fighting, 
and may be intended to attack the Mission. If it is, Colonel 
Younghusband will have no option except to disperse the 
attacking force, and then advance nearer to Lhasa. But it 
is quite as likely that no attack will be made, and that the 
fighting tribe has only been summoned to make an impression 
on the British mind. It is always difficult for the British 
mind to comprehend the action of a people for whom time 
does not exist. The Lamas would wait a century or two 
quite comfortably, and with a full persuasion that they were 
doing the best thing to be done. Perhaps the best hope of 
peace is that exaggerated reports of Russian defeats will 
float up to Lhasa, and will induce the governing Council to 
promise that in future they will keep the treaties. They need 
not, they will reflect, break them till the British have gone 
away. 


In the Commons on Friday week Mr. C. Trevelyan moved 
the second reading of the Land Values (Assessment and Rating) 
Bill. The measure, which embodies, with certain modifications, 
principles of Bills introduced in former Sessions, proposes 
that in the case of undeveloped property the real selling value 
of the land should be the basis of taxation for local purposes. 
Land values are to be rated separately from buildings, the 
land value to be taken at 3 per cent. on the selling value, and 
unoccupied premises are to be subject to rating, but only on 
the land value. The Bill was strongly supported by Mr. 
Asquith, who laid stress on the fact that the rating authorities 
of most of our urban communities favoured its proposals, and 
on the encouraging experience of New Zealand. Mr. Grant 
Lawson, Secretary to the Local Government Board, while 
explaining that the Government intended to bring no pressure 
to bear on their supporters, opposed the Bill in a closely reasoned 
speech. After Mr. Cripps’s amendment—condemning as 
unsatisfactory any change in the incidence of local taxation 
which did not make further provision for the equitable con- 
tribution of all kinds of property towards the rates—had been 
negatived by 223 to 156, the Bill was read a second time. 


The education debate in the House of Commons on Monday 
was inconclusive enough, but it clearly revealed one fact,— 
that, as Mr. Balfour said, people are getting a little sick of 


the whole controversy, which does no good either to religion 
to education. By far the most striking speech wag that of 
Lord Hugh Cecil, which was full of that moral 

of which he is one of the few possessors in contem 
politics. Mr. Lloyd-George, who brought forward the oti 
asked the House in a moderate speech to revise certain Clansyy 
in the Act, which, whatever their logical justification, had, 
as a matter of fact, caused serious discontent in 
districts. Sir William Anson in reply pointed ont that 
the local authorities had the chance of making represen. 
tations to the Board of Education if they had any gri 

and commented severely on the character and methods of the 
agitation, Mr. Balfour insisted that the Act marked ar 
educational advance, and announced the intention of 
Government to see that its provisions were not evaded, 
predominant tone of the debate, as shown in speeches such ay 
Dr. Macnamara’s and Sir John Gorst’s, was a belief in the 
possibility of a compromise. We believe that few of the 
opponents of the Act arereally prepared to secularise education, 
and this having once been granted, there must surely be some 
means of securing what Lord Hugh Cecil desires withoy 
bringing about the results which Mr. Lloyd-George deplores, 
On a division, the Irish Members voting with the Government, 
the Motion was defeated by 120 (248 votes to 128). 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday wa 
chiefly remarkable for the defeat of the Government bya 
majority of 11 (141 votes to 130) on a Motion by Mr. J. Red. 
mond to reduce a vote for the teaching of Irish in the Supple. 
mentary Estimates. Such a snap division means, of cours, 
very little (though we may note that it is the first time for 
nine years that a Government has been defeated in Supply) 
and Mr. Balfour was, no doubt, justified in disregarding it, 
Still, it is an exceedingly bad thing to happen to a Govern. 
ment, for, besides lowering its prestige, it must tend to th 
weakening of that party solidarity which a Government should 
be able to count on. It is a signal for a general slacknegs, 
When the Whips in future, endeavouring to secure a strong 
vote, hold up the awful possibility of the Government being 
put in a minority, they will be met with the answer: “ What 
does it matter supposing we are defeated? The Government 
will go on just the same. Look at what happened the other 
day.” A Whip’s chief argument is the danger of defeat, and 
events such as Tuesday's division go far to deprive it of any 
real force. Besides, omens still count for something in 
politics; and Members remember that snap-vote minorities 
are almost always followed by real minorities. 


On Wednesday a Motion by Mr. McLaren declaring that 
the disabilities of women in respect to the franchise ought to 
be removed by legislation was carried in the House of Commons 
by 114 (182 to 68),—a heavy majority, obtained, however, in 
a very thin House. No Member of political eminence joined 
in the debate, but Mr. Labouchere resisted the proposal on 
the ground that women did not desire it, which is doubtful, 
There is, however, no serious intention of sanctioning the 
change, against which there are three solid reasons. One is 
that, women being in a large majority, it would one day, when 
the suffrage is again extended, involve a complete revolution; 
another, and the most serious, is that if the masculine minority 
resisted the feminine majority, the latter would have no means 
of enforcing their will, and legal right would thus be sepa 
rated from actual power ; while the third is human instinct. 
If a henpecked man is universally despised, why is a hen 
pecked State to be respected? The proposal is one of many 
which always succeed until they become serious. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Wemyss moved 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to report on 
the state of trade, and whether any action was needed “ in the 
furtherance thereof.” He called on the Government to 
appoint a small Committee instead of “the waggon-load of 
Commissioners now sitting to frame the tariff most beneficial 
to their own trades.” Lord Wemyss ended his speech by 
expressing his opinion that blood was a better tie between the 
Colonies and the Mother-country than tariffs. “A tie 
effected through the method of mercenary tariffs would lead 
to friction, disputes, and discontent.” Lord Goschen, though 
not favourable to a Royal Commission on a large scale and 





with a wide reference, showed in a singularly wise and tactful 
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«4 how many points there were in the fiscal controversy 
in regard to which the country might gain enlightenment by 


pre: us inquiry. But the inquiry must be into facts, not 


into tendencies. 

Lord Lansdowne, speaking for the Government, could not 
eoree to either form of Royal Commission ; and Lord Spencer, 
who wound up the debate, also deprecated an inquiry. For our- 
elves, we agree with Lord Goschen that a strictly limited in- 

iry might have been useful if all sides would have agreed to 
it; but we do not wonder that the Government refused. To 
har appointed another Commission while Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Commission was actually sitting would have been impossible 
without casting a slight on that body,—a course which, after 
the events of March 9th, they could hardly be expected to 
take. We must not for the future expect the Government to 
do anything which will be disliked by the Chamberlainites, or 
rather which is not endorsed hy them. 





We note with satisfaction that the Liberal Council of 
North Wilts at their meeting on Saturday last unanimously 
decided to support Sir John Dickson-Poynder, the Free- 
trade Unionist Member, at the next Election. Considering 
that the Protectionists, encouraged by a member of the 
Cabinet, have a candidate in the field against Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder, and that the sitting Member has never 
hesitated in his opposition to Protection, the Liberal Asso- 
ciation could hardly have taken any other course and yet 
remained true to the cause of Free-trade. Nevertheless they 
deserve the thanks of all Free-traders for refusing to place 
party above principle. It is very greatly to be hoped that 
their excellent example will be promptly followed by other 
Liberal Associations, and that Liberal candidates already in 
the field against Free-trade Unionists—as, for example, Mr. 
Baring, who is standing against Major Seely—will prove the 
sincerity of their convictions by not splitting the Free-trade 
vote. We also note with satisfaction that the Wiltshire 
Liberals made no attempt to press Sir John Dickson-Poynder 
as to pledges for the future. They were content with his 
declaration that “so long as the Conservative party pro- 
claimed itself in favour of Protection, whether openly or 
otherwise, so long should he act with the party in the State 
which stood by the policy of Free-trade.” That is a position 
which all Free-trade Unionists can rightly take up. They 
ought not, as Free-traders, to say less, but they ought not to 
be asked, as Unionists, to say more. While there is any 
danger from Protection they must not only vote against it, 
but must loyally help to keep a Free-trade Ministry in power 
as an essential safeguard against Protection. They must 
claim the right, however, when all danger from Protection is 
passed, to return to their own party,—a party purged, as we 
believe it ultimately will be, from the poison of Protection. 


We are delighted to note that the Daily Chronicle, whose 
leading articles during the present crisis have been 
marked by a high sense of responsibility, as well as 
by political insight and good sense, has spoken out boldly 
on the question of the duty of the Liberals towards the 
Free-trade Unionists,—and by Free-trade Unionists we mean 
those Members who have shown themselves willing to make 
sacrifices for the cause of Free-trade, and have not been 
merely content to make Free-trade speeches while voting with 
the Government. We must quote the Daily Chronicle's own 
words :—“ Any member or candidate who definitely and 
positively pledges himself against that policy is, on the main 
issue now before the country, not a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, Unionist Free Traders who have given 
pledges of their sincerity and courage in this matter should, 
as Lord Rosebery urged, receive the most friendly treatment 
from Liberals.. Our immediate business, it should be remem- 
bered, is to defeat the Government; if we fail to defeat them 
on the main issue, we fail in everything. All the omens are 
most favourable, but we must not forget that a great many 
seats have to be won, and that in order to kill, and not merely 
scotch, the Protectionist evil, a sweeping victory at the polls 
will be necessary. The question in each constituency should 
be therefore: How can this seat best be won, or kept, for 
Free Trade?” After expressing satisfaction with the action 
taken by the Liberals in North Wilts, but noting also the 
difficulties that arise in individual cases, the Daily Chronicle 
again insists that, after all, the main issue is Protection or 





Free-trade, and that “ we should do all that is possible to come 
centrate the Free Trade forces.” 


All that we desire to add to this—and with our addition we 
have no reason to think that the Daily Chronicle or any 
Free-trade Liberal would quarrel—is that there must be no 
attempt to make Free-trade Unionists abandon, or in the 
slightest degree minimise, their Unionism. It is enough if they 
are willing to turn out of office, and keep out of office, any party 
which desires. to revolutionise our fiscal system, and to rein- 
troduce Protection under its own name or one of its many 
aliases. In this sound and effective policy of combined action 
between the two Free-trade parties we are glad to see 
from a letter by Lady Frances Balfour published in another 
column that the Free-trade women are leading the way. The 
Free-trade Liberal women have agreed with the Free-trade 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist women to work in a joint 
organisation, which admits members of both parties and con- 
centrates itself solely on the business of supporting Free- 
trade. No Unionist woman by engaging in that work 
surrenders any Unionist principle. She remains absolutely 
free to work once again with the Unionist party when Protec- 
tion is removed from the political scene. The Free-trade 
Liberal women are to be congratulated most heartily on their 
good sense in showing no sort of fear or jealousy of those who 
insist on remaining in their own party, though willing to work 
loyally for the supreme object of Free-trade, 


Lord Rosebery was the principal speaker at a Free-trade 
demonstration at Newcastle on Saturday last. After a notable 
reference to Sir William Harcourt as one of the “stately and 
memorable figures of Parliament,” Lord Rosebery dealt with 
the position of the Government and the signs of impending 
dissolution, finding a parallel in the “ Who? Who?” Govern- 
ment of 1852. He traced the origin of the crisis to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s “ wanton and indigestible speech” to his constituents 
last May, and reviewed the dwindling of the “grand inquest of 
thenation ” down toa Birmingham syndicate for framinga com- 
mercial tariff. Turning to the present situation, he declared 
that no amount of Free-trade eloquence on the part of the 
Government would explain away the presence of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain at the Exchequer. On the other hand, he claimed 
generous sympathy for the Free-trade Tories, and begged 
Liberals to think once, twice, thrice before they kept these 
men at arm’s length. “You may have to sink some minor 
matters in dispute; but remember this, that the next General 
Election will be fought on an issue so vital to this country 
that you cannot afford to neglect any help or disregard any 
assistance.” Lord Rosebery in conclusion hoped thatin the next 
Liberal Administration they would see new and fresh business 
minds applied to the great problem of government,—in the 
direction of economy, temperance reform, and the restoration 
of the schools of the country to the control of the country. 
But he deprecated any revolutionary or right-angled changes 
in Colonial or foreign policy. 


We deeply regret to record the death of the Duke of 
Cambridge, which took place at Gloucester House on Thursday 
morning. Had the Duke lived till March 26th he would have 
completed his eighty-fifth year. Though it would be using 
the language of flattery to say that the Duke was a great 
Commander-in-Chief, he certainly strove his best. to, serve 
the nation when he was at the Horse Guards. Though 
possessed neither of the instinct for command nor of high ad- 
ministrative qualities, he became through sheer hard work 
and devotion to duty a master of military detail. The King 
and the Royal Family will receive the whole-hearted sympathy 
of the nation in the loss of so intimate a member of their 
home circle. 


The by-election in East Dorset has gone exactly as all by- 
elections now go when the Government majority is not in 
four figures. The supporter of Mr. Balfour has been 
beaten, and the Opposition gain a seat. Mr. Lyell has con- 
verted a Government majority of 96 into a Free-trade majority 
of 820. And yet there are still people who cannot see that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr Balfour have between them sent 
the Unionist party to destruction. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FREE-TRADE MINISTRY. 


HE fact that the Government have been defeated 
during the past week, though it was only on an 
insignificant snap division, has set every one talking as to 
the nature of the Free-trade Ministry which it is now 
admitted must succeed the present Administration. It is 
amusing to note among A es rumours the very great 
number that are evidently intended to act as “ bogeys ” on 
the Free-trade Unionists. It is confidently predicted that 
the Ministry will contain this or that person whose presence 
would be an obvious source of weakness and embarrassment. 
Again, men who will no doubt be in the next Cabinet, 
though not in offices of the first importance, are nominated 
for the most impossible posts in order that the soul-shaking 
question may be asked : “ How would you like to see Mr. 
Lloyd-George at the Foreign Office, or the Colonial Office, 
or the War Office?” Again, such remarks are made as— 
“I suppose you know that Sir Charles Dilke will be 
given a seat in the Cabinet and hold one of the great 
sts?” or—‘ You realise that the followers of C.-B. 
ss determined to exclude practically all other sections 
from the Ministry?” or—‘ Again, no one must rely on 
Mr. Asquith having any position of real power or in- 
fluence, because it is well known that he will be completely 
kept under in the next Ministry.” Finally, we are 
warned: “It is of course understood that a policy of un- 
compromising Little Englandism will be adopted through- 
out the Empire, and the opinion of the Empire will be 
systematically flouted and disregarded, while the Army 
and Navy are utterly neglected.” 


. We would ask Free-trade Unionists on whom these 
awful “bogeys” are sprung with the hope of detaching them 
from the duty they have undertaken of preserving the 
Empire from disruption, in circumstances demanding very 
great self-sacrifice, not to be moved a hair’s-breadth from 
their course by this chatter of interested quidnuncs, but 
to look the facts in the face. If they do so, they will find 
that the rumours to which we have alluded afford no 
ground whatever for making them waver in their deter- 
mination to overthrow a Ministry which has now declared 
itself under the control of the Protectionists, to replace 
it by a Ministry pledged to Free-trade, and to keep 
such Free-trade Ministry in office till all danger of 
Protection has passed away,—1.e., not to give their sup- 
port again to their own party till that party has been 
purged—as in time we confidently believe it will be—of 
Protection. If the Free-trade Unionists will only keep 


their eyes on the facts, there is no danger of their being | 


frightened by the false fires deliberately kindled to perplex 
and embarrass them. 

The first thing to remember about the next Ministry is 
that it will be formed out of a Parliament elected to defend 
Free-trade. There will, of course, be plenty of other 
causes represented, and strongly represented, but Free- 
trade will have been the issue before the country, and 
Free-trade will be the dominating note of the new Parlia- 
ment. That being so, it is obvious that the men who will 
have in a special degree the confidence of the new Parlia- 
ment will be the men who have fought hardest in the 
battle against Chamberlainism, and who have made them- 
selves in a special sense the champions of Free-trade. 
Among these men Mr. Asquith stands conspicuous. Mr. 
Morley and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman have no doubt 
done notable service for the cause of Free-trade each in his 
own way, but no impartial view of the matter can credit 
them with a share of the deeds of battle greater than that 
of Mr. Asquith. Mr. Morley’s moderation of tone and 
temper is a fine and useful quality of statesmanship, but 
t has occasionally prevented him from “taking the gloves 
off” in dealing with Mr. Chamberlain in cases where the 
hardest possible blows were the blows demanded by the 
situation. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, again, though, 
like Mr. Morley, he has fought well for the cause in 
Parliament, has not come before the country as a whole 
so often or so conspicuously as Mr. Asquith, who has, in 
truth, been the protagonist of Free-trade. Mr. Asquith, 
quite as much in the country as in Parliament, has stood 
forth as the sworn champion of Free-trade. It was he 
who last autumn followed Mr. Chamberlain step by step 


} 








through the constituencies, and worked with indefatioah) 
energy to show the nation the hollowness and the fatuity 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It is true that, owing to 
the Protectionist leanings of the great majority of the 
London newspapers, Mr. Asquith’s Free-trade campai 
was not “boomed ” as was that of Mr. Chamberlain; but 
it was none the less important in its results because the 
London public heard so much less about “extraordin 
scenes of enthusiasm,” “splendid receptions,” “magnificent 
outbursts of patriotic oratory,” and the rest. In spite of 
the coolness of the London Press, the compressed report 
and the absence of descriptive reporters, Mr. Asquith was 
performing a missionary work for which he has earned the 
undying gratitude of all those who have the cause of 
Free-trade at heart. Week by week he tore to pieces the 
sophistries of Chamberlainism, and showed how flat, 
stale, and unprofitable were all the arguments adduced 
to persuade the poor to pay more for their food, and 
indeed, for all the articles consumed by them, while 
the manufacturer was to be given the advantages of 
a privileged market. The essential arguments against 
Protection were never stated with greater force and 
clearness, and applied with more remorseless energy, 
He unmasked again and again the inflated impostures 
of Protection, the creatures of ill-compiled and im. 
perfect statistics, rhetoric, and paradox. Mr. Asquith 
showed himself afraid to face no item in the Protectionist 
programme, whether it was “dumping,” “ruined industries,” 
“jam and pickles,” or “ the Empire in danger.” In thege 
circumstances, is it likely that Mr. Asquith, on whom the 
heat and burden of the day has fallen, could be slighted 
in the formation of a Free-trade Ministry,—even if there 
were any desire to slight him, which we absolutely and 
entirely disbelieve ? His weight in the councils of the party, 
remember, does not now rest upon the fact that he holds 
this or that view on other questions, or that he represents 
or once represented this or that group, but on the work he 
has done for Free-trade. The notion that he will be 
powerless because of any sectional action in the Liberal 
party in the past cannot possibly be entertained. He 
stands forth, to borrow Mr. Balfour’s phrase, as a great 
national asset in the fight against Protection. 


As to the “bogey” that the presence of this or that 
man—as, for example, Sir Charles Dilke—would be 
likely to endanger the stability of a Free-trade Ministry 
in the country should he be placed in the Cabinet, we 
will ask our readers to remember that these dangers 
are always paraded before the formation of a Ministry, 
but usually disappear with the publication of the list, 
We remember very well how, before the formation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1892, it was confidently 
predicted that Mr. Labouchere would be given high office 
therein. The country was assured that the Ministry 
could not dare to overlook his claims, for if they did they 
knew that they would be turned out by the group who 
acted with Mr. Labouchere. Yet the Cabinet did not 
contain Mr. Labouchere, and the Cabinet survived. The 
circumstance is one worth remembering when it is sug- 
gested, in order to frighten Free-trade Unionists, that 
certain people must be in the Cabinet, or that some states- 
man totally unfitted for a particular post is designed to 
fill that post. For example, Mr. Lloyd-George will not, we 
hazard the prediction, be made Colonial or War Secretary in 
the coming Free-trade Government. That he is a very able 
man, and entitled to appropriate Cabinet office, we do not 
desire to deny, but the makers of the next Cabinet will 
not, we venture to think, be so foolish as to commit 
political suicide by placing him in a position for which he 
is unfitted. We need not, however, pursue this question 
of impossible Cabinet appointments any further. We feel 
certain that, whoever among the Liberal leaders is sent 
for by the King—presumably it will be Lord Spencer— 
the Cabinet will in fact be constructed by a small Com- 
mittee, whose first business it will be to make a strong 
and lasting Cabinet, and one capable of commanding 
the confidence of the country. It will be only after this 
condition is fulfilled that the special claims of groups or 
individuals will be considered. As to the “bogey” that 
a Free-trade Ministry, because they are Free-traders, will 
be certain to flout, or at any rate disregard, the opinion 
of the Empire, we will only say that the idea is ridiculous. 
No doubt all Governments want watching in this ag 
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the phrase “Tmperial ” so often on their lips, have de- 
iiberately “flouted” the opinion of the Empire in the 
of Chinese labour. They may, indeed, be said 
fo have touched bottom in this matter of disregarding 
rial sentiment. The next Government, then, are 
not likely to beat their record in this respect. Another 
“bogey” is, of course, the danger that the Liberals 
elected on a Free-trade issue will, immediately they are in 
wer, seize the opportunity to introduce a Home-rule Bill. 
‘e have so often pointed out the peculiar and obvious 
unreality of this bogey that we are almost ashamed to deal 
with it again, lest we should weary our readers. We may 
ask them, however, whether they think it likely that 
the Liberals, even if they wanted to cairy Home-rule, 
which is a very large “if” indeed, would be so foolish as 
to commit political suicide immediately they had escaped 
from ten years of Opposition? The danger from Home- 
rule is nil. The House of Lords will always refuse to 
a Liberal Home-rule Bill, and the country will always 
support them in that decision. Curiously enough, the 
chief danger of Home-rule passing now comes from a 
Conservative Government presenting a Home-rule Bill. 
It is conceivable, though we admit not likely, that 
they might be able to persuade the House of Lords 
to pass Home-rule. A Liberal Government never will. 
The “bogey” that 2 Free-trade Government would 
neglect the Army and Navy need not detain us 
long. We will only say that though all Govern- 
ments are liable to avoid their duty in this respect, 
we feel that they could hardly do worse than a 
Ministry which, as the War Commission showed, entered 
upon a war with ninety cavalry sabres in reserve, and 
with ammunition stores so low that after two months 
of war there were not more than three thousand rounds 
or so of usable ammunition in hand. There are plenty 
of people in the Free-trade party who are determined 
that a Liberal Government shall not be allowed to 
let the Army or the Navy suffer from want of proper 
attention. 


We have written so far only of the “ bogeys” used to 
frighten Free-trade Unionists in regard to the next Cabinet. 
“Bogeys” of a similar kind are, we are well aware, used 
to alarm the Liberals. They are freely told that those 
awful people the Free-trade Unionists mean to claim a 
share, and probably a preponderating share, of the 
spoils of office. The Duke of Devenshire will insist on 
being Premier, and of filling half the best places 
with his followers, and so on and so on. We advise 
Liberals to pay no attention whatever to such nonsensical 
rumours. They may depend upon it that if the Liberal 
party comes back strong enough to form a firm and lasting 
Administration without aid from the Free-trade Unionists 
—as we believe it will—the Duke of Devonshire will make 
no suggestion of office either for himself or his followers. 
If, however, it can be shown to him conclusively that 
the cause of Free-trade will not be safe unless he takes 
office, then it goes without saying that he will do what is 
necessary to secure the cause he has at heart. If not, he 
will unquestionably stand aside, as he did from 1886 to 
1895. The Free-trade Unionists, that is, will not take 
any part in a Liberal Ministry unless it should be held 
that their presence is absolutely required. We most 
strongly hope that their presence will not be re- 
quired. Our reason is easily stated. We desire them 
to remain Unionists though Free-traders, and to be able 
to rejoin their own party as soon as Protection has been 
abandoned by the Unionists and the party has been 
purged of its error. But this consummation so devoutly 
to be wished for would be endangered by the Free-trade 
Unionists taking part in a Liberal Ministry. It is, there- 
fore, our most earnest hope, as it is our belief, that the 
Free-trade majority at the General Election will be so 
large that the help of the Free-trade Unionists will not 
be required to form a Ministry, and that they will be left 
free to reconvert their own party to Free-trade. 





CHINA IN THIS WAR. 


NGLISHMEN do not like “ tall talking,” and do not 
appreciate its use, which is to catch the attention of 
masses so slow in thought or so low in intelligence that 
nothing which is not exaggerated quickly inspirits them. 





The rather absurd bombast attributed to General Kuro- 
patkin therefore annoys Englishmen, and blinds them to 
the fact that underneath absurdly florid expressions a 
sound policy may be concealed. We incline to believe 
that this is the case, and that the Russian Military Staff 
has resolved for the present to retreat to Kharbin, on the 
western frontier of Manchuria, and there accumulate the 
immense forces which, as they at last perceive, they must 
employ to drive the Japanese out of their powerful conti- 
nental position. How far such a policy will affect theiz 
restige, and with it their control over the numerous 
ostile peoples they hold down, may reasonably be 
debated. But the Russian people are not so sensitive 
about time as the races which are getting demoralised 
by half-hourly telegrams; and glacier-like movements 
which to Englishmen and Americans appear intolerably 
slow strike their semi-Oriental imaginations as truly 
majestic. They will, of course, defend every point en 
route that can be defended—Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
Liao-yang, Kharbin itself—partly to exhaust the Japanese 
numbers, partly to draw them further and further from 
their true base, which is the sea, but chiefly to gain time 
for the slow rolling up of their immense but not very 
mobile resources. So excellent do we regard this policy 
that, but for one consideration, we should entirely agree 
with the able military correspondent of the Times, who on 
Monday warned the Japanese that herein lay their gravest 
possibility of defeat. ‘They cannot hope, even if they can 
march successfully to Kharbin—which we may take to be 
four hundred and fifty miles from their base—and win 
a battle at that point, to compel Russia to make peace 
unless the power of the Czar is broken by internal revolt 
or interference from the Great Powers. Russia can fight 
on for at least three years; and even assuming the two 
nations to be equal in military qualities, the weight of the 
European Power must ultimately wear down its Asiatic 
antagonist. Organisation is much, and genius for battle 
is more, but even if the Dutch were commanded by a 
Napoleon, and were possessed individually of the qualities 
of British officers, Holland could not in a life-or-death 
struggle hope to defeat France, more especially if the first 
great exertion must be repeated for years. We should 
agree, then, with the writer whose really remarkable paper 
we are discussing that Japan can hardly hope perma- 
nently to protect Manchuria from inclusion within the 
Russian domain but for the consideration to which 
we think he attaches far too little importance. He 
does not perceive, or at least does not acknowledge, that 
from the commencement of the Russian retreat Tokio 
will rule Pekin, and that it is not the Japanese Army 
which has to be driven back, but the Japanese Army 
reinforced by the endless armies which China, once 
organised for battle and willing to fight, could con- 
tinuously produce. 


The military correspondent of the Times will at once 
reply that China has no such armies, and that it would 
take a generation to bring them into being, and we 
frankly concede that he may possibly be right; but we see 
grave reason to doubt whether he is certainly right. The 
whole experience of history indicates that the huge form- 
less, half-disorganised bodies into which Oriental nations 
tend to decline are capable, when the brain is once 
revived, of sudden and marvellous reinvigorations; and 
all the recent information which looks accurate shows 
that the great Mandarins who rule China think that the 
time for expressing their hostility to Russia has arrived, 
are ready to risk the chances of war, accept Japanese 
leadership without repugnance, and can bring up resources 
more important than the experience of the Japanese War 
led men to expect. We are assured on what seems good 
authority that the force known as General Ma’s army 
already consists of over twenty thousand men, and is 
declared by European experts to be well disciplined, well 
provided, and apparently as ready for battle as any 
division belonging to the Japanese, from whom they have 
derived the magic touch which transforms peasantry into 
soldiers. That army is only one of twenty-five which, if 
the Viceroys were willing and time were given, might be 
brought under Japanese guidance into Manchuria.. By 
their side will be the great bodies of cavalry always existing 
alike in Manchuria and Mongolia, and several of which it 
is believed have already benefited by Japanese training. 
That the Viceroys will be willing is, of course, a question 
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for argument; but as we understand the situation, they. are 
willing to the last degree. The whole Mandarin class is 
penetrated with an abhorrence of the foreigners from whom 
they have suffered such losses, such cruelties, and, above 
all, such inexpiable insults; and among foreigners hatred 
naturally has fixed itself first of all upon the neighbours 
whose ambition they so thoroughly understand. The feud 
between Russia’ and China did not begin yesterday. The 
hope that an hour of vengeance may at last be arriving is 
moving every great Mandarin, and is either shared by the 
timid courtiers at Pekin, or has so overawed them that even 
“that awful old woman” who has been despotic so long 
now countersigns the decrees of the Viceroy of Pechili, the 
avowed leader of the war party. The instant the Russians 
are out of Manchuria the filling up of the province will 
begin, the awful overplus of the northern population 
pouring upon the thinly populated but fertile plains as 
ants will pour towards a newly discovered patch of food. 
The Russians will, therefore, have to drive back or extir- 

ate armies far greater in mass than those which the 

apanese Government could employ at such a distance. 
Of the quality of those armies it is simply useless to 
express an opinion ; but there is no more reason why, after 
a brief period of Japanese training, they should not be 
as good as Japanese than why the younger soldiers of 
European armies should not catch in six months the spirit 
of their comrades. 

We are quite aware that much of this argument will be 
at once rejected by the majority of our readers, who simply 
cannot believe that Chinamen can be efficient in any 
department save business and intrigue. We would ask 
them, however, to read any sensible account of the Taeping 
Rebellion, and to see how Chinamen throughout that long 
war died in heaps for ideas, for their leaders on each 
side, and on one or two great occasions in obedience to 
official commands. Before the appearance of General 
Gordon it seemed nearly certain that the untrained masses 
behind the Taeping leader would overwhelm by sheer 
fighting the entire organisation of the South and set up 
a new dynasty. All over China there are hordes of 
“brigands”” who fight as well as any untrained men in 
the world, and who, as the little war of 1885 with the 
French on the south-western frontier proved, could 
under favourable conditions face and defeat European 
troops. 

A rising of China behind Japan seems a most improbable 
event ; but it is not half as improbable as the creation of 
an ironclad fleet by Japanese once seemed, and no fair mind 
can affirm that the motive for such a rising is inadequate. 
There never was a civilised people who had suffered such 
a series of appalling insults. It is said, we know, that the 
pressure of the European Embassies will prevent the 
rising assuming any serious proportions ; but that pressure 
is only felt by the courtiers, who are already mastered, and 
who already feel the force of the Revolutionary saying, 
“You have to be shaved; do not wriggle so much, or you 
will get cut.” The Viceroys have already mastered the 
Palace, and they are not scrupulous as to the kind of 

ressure they employ. The Empress’s favourite Secretary 
is dead already. The best evidence, however, for the 
reality of the situation we have endeavoured to adumbrate 
is the obvious belief of the Russians, who know 
China better than we do, that this is the situa- 
tion. Almost every telegram from the spot, from any 
of the beleaguered cities, or from St. Petersburg reveals 
the deep distrust with which Russians watch the dis- 
position of the Chinese; and this also is, as we believe, the 
explanation, though not the justification, of the abnormal 
severity with which they put down the slightest symptoms 
of Chinese resistance. Russians are not instinctively cruel. 
They fear, however, a hostile movement from the vast 
Empire in which so much potential energy lies asleep. It 
is on their capacity to awaken and guide that potential 
energy that the chance of Japanese permanent success 
upon the Asiatic Continent really depends; and our object 
ig to warn our readers that, inconsiderable as they may 
deem the chance to be, it exists, and five years hence may 
be recognised as having existed all along. Whatever the 
faults of Japanese may be, they are not fools. They know 
the Chinese through and through, and they obviously 
calculate that whenever they give the signal the Chinese 
Empire will, at any rate for one definite purpose, be at 


. 
THE NEW EDUCATION ININDIA. 


tT is always difficult to discuss an Indian administratiy 

reform when only its principle is announced by tals. 
graph. The mass of reasons by which it is sure to fy 
supported, the many details by which the new scheme } 
usually safeguarded, and the counter-opinions, which sh 
often so important, are all suppressed in such a communi. 
cation, and even the blank fact is often given in a form 
almost unintelligibly curt. All these drawbacks im 
appreciation of the brief announcement of Saturday lat 
through Reuter, that the Indian Government hag at last 
resolved on “sweeping changes” in the methods of Stat 
education; but, nevertheless, all who understand Indig 
will read the telegram with a strong feeling of hope. For 
in the first place, the telegram implies on the part of th 
Indian Government a full admission that the exist; 
system has failed, which is the needful preliminar 
to reform; and, in the second place, it containg the 
definite statement that competitive examinations for tha 
public service will be replaced by the nomination gf 
candidates, among whom, after a period of probation 
which is to last for eighteen months, the selection for 
offices will be made. The tyranny of examinations, which 
it is admitted has “harmfully dominated the education 
system,” is to end. 


How much further Lord Curzon has ventured to go we 
are not yet informed. It is just possible that, with his 
unusual moral nerve, he has emancipated himself from the 
tyranny of the principle laid down by Macaulay, under 
which a score or more of native languages, some of them 
singularly beautiful and complete, and at least four native 
literatures, with decided merits of their own, were con. 
temptuously swept aside, not only as useless, but ag 
without promise, and it was laid down as an intel- 
lectual principle not to be questioned that the higher 
education of two hundred millions of Asiatics wag 
henceforward for all time to be conducted in English, 
The positive truths of science, physics, and history were 
all contained in that tongue, and therefore all native 
tongues, even those in which great poems, subtle philoso. 
phies, and clear, though often inaccurate, narratives had 
already appeared, were to be roughly flung back as useful 
only for rustics and small traders, for the field, the bazaar, 
and the smaller details of daily life. Throughout Europe, 
as it were, Latin was to be the only tongue of the educated, 
with this aggravation, that while Latin is at least a 
European tongue, and the mind of Tacitus could be com. 

rehended when once his vocables were understood, the 
Sein selected for India was that of a race the very 
substance of whose intellects was different, whose motives 
had no connection with those which govern Orientals, and 
who admire with enthusiasm beauties which leave Orientals 
cold, and reject graces which to the people of Asia seem to 
constitute almost the whole charm of literature. There 
was to be no development of any Indian tongue into a 
great instrument of thought, and all intellectual progress 
was to be stunted by being forced into a groove with which 
it had no natural relation. That Macaulay had any political 
object in this violent wrenching of native thought from its 
natural progress we do not believe. He knew no Oriental 
tongue, gnd was, we conceive, like many men inferior to 
himself, entirely dominated by contemptuous dislike for 
the absurd physics imbedded in the Hindoo explanations 
of the universe ; but his system prevailed, and for nearly half 
a century has been the basis of Indian higher education, with 
the result that it has stifled all originality, and has produced, 
instead of a cultivated class, the class which Anglo-Indians 
most unfairly deride as Baboos, while they continue their 
manufacture. More and more money has been allocated 
to the State Colleges, an entire Service which includes 
many men of marked ability is devoted to carrying on 
their methods, and a standard of culture has been set up 
which even the thoughtful natives who distrust it hesitate 
either to abandon or decry. So many would be ruined if 
the veneered goods were not to be accounted equivalent to 
solid wood. Lord Curzon, who is free of the fixed con- 
tempt for Asia which sits so strangely on those whose 
work it is to develop her civilisation, may have had the 
courage to abandon it openly, and replace the culture of 
English by that of the vernaculars as instruments ulti- 
mately to be used in producing a fully educated class ; but 
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sod obloquy which will make the termination of a most 
§ reign a season of suffering rather than enjoy- 
ment. 
“'gtill, he may have resolved to begin that great change ; 
and, at all events, he has struck at. the narrower system, 
hich has failed, a most strenuous and decided blow. The 
strongest buttress of the existing scheme is the monopoly 
qhich it gives to those natives who accept it of the night 
of entering Government service and holding all subordinate 
appointments. This right is greatly valued all through 
Hts and by classes often higher than those who would 
value it here. The feeling there is that of the Continental 
ples rather than ourselves. The great majority of 
natives, like the great majority of Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Italians, hold that Government service secures to 
them, besides its professional rewards, which are not very 
iberal, but include pensions, a certain social dignity, a certain 
freedom from ill-defined but operative fears of oppression 
—the complaint of the Government servant being always 
audible—and a certain, though very narrow, chance of larger 
careers. The Government, true to its system, therefore 
makes of appointments prizes for the schools, bars every 
door with examinations, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
éxalts itself for its honesty in distributing patronage so 
éntirely according to merit. The plan works well erough 
in England—where, however, it is not so democratic as 
it looks, for it is weighted by the excessive cost of any 
gnecialised education, so that, except the sons of the 
ergy, the poor are in large measure shut out—but in 
India there are serious drawbacks not so greatly felt here. 
One is that in the schools, owing to circumstances which 
it would take a volume to explain, character is not, perhaps 
cannot be, either acquired or tested like learning; and 
that a pellucid memory thus confers on its possessor a 
weight which, if he is also esurient, and therefore atten- 
tive to his studies, is almost irresistible. Moreover, the 
races which display this memory-power most completely are 
not the ruling races, it being quite certain that if all the 
examinations in India were held at one time in a single 
building, as they are in Pekin, Bengalees would win fifty per 
cent. of the appointments, Mahrattas thirty, and the im- 
portant classes—Mahommedans, Sikhs, Rajpoots, and the 
rest—if they were very lucky, the remaining twenty. ‘The 
second drawback is that selection by examination is essen- 
tially democratic, and that India is not democratic at all, but 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin is a land where birth, 
privilege, and power, whencesoever derived, not only count 
first, but in the opinion of the mass of the people ought to 
doso. Is the Raja’s son to be levelled with the barber's, or 
isthe Brahmin to have no preference over the pariah? ‘The 
most influential classes therefore stand aside from a contest 
Which is to be settled by examinations, and more than one 
half the value of the State provision for secondary educa- 
tion is lost at once. Lord Curzon accordingly proposes to 
abolish, or rather has abolished it, and replaced it by a 
selection from among candidates who will, we presume, be 
nominated in various ways, and by selection after a period 
of probation. That the selection will be a fairly wise one 
for the State we may, we think, assume, for in India, as 
elsewhere, the “master” prefers efficient hands; but 
whether the inherent evils of patronage, favouritism, 
family influence, and even corruption—the locale being 
India—will not creep in is not, we fear, so certain. Im- 
peceable English officers will, no doubt, regulate the 
selections, but they must often take information from 
subordinates who may be influenced by a hundred motives 
other than the desire to choose the best. Nevertheless, 
the experiment is well worth the trying, for the present 
system has failed; the victors in examinations are not, on 
the whole, either the ablest or the worthiest class in the 
Indian struggle of life; and it is well to deprive education 
of rewards which tend to deflect all intellectual energy 
and all progress in culture into narrow and unnatural 
channels. The “New Learning” has not in India pro- 
duced for her any great man, and neither has it evolved 
for her benefit any efficient class. 





THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 


'},\HE nation has, we believe, very strong reason to be 
grateful for the work done and being done by the 
Committee of three in regard to military reorganisation. 





But the duty of the Committee stops at providing an 
efficient machine. It will be for the Government and the 
nation to use that machine to provide the Army that 
we need. This fact, and the fact that the third Report 
of the Committee may be expected before very long, make 
it necessary to revert to a subject which we treated at 
length a year ago. We must therefore ask our readers 
to pardon us if we once more return to a matter which, if 
tiresome to the lay reader, is yet of such supreme im- 
portance that it must be faced, and faced not merely by 
the experts, but by the nation as a whole. The only way 
in which it is easy for the ordinary man to realise the 
nature of the Army that we need is to think the matter 
out from the very foundations. Let him i 
supposing that we have no Army at all, and that the 
nation is called upon to create de novo a military force 
appropriate to its needs. What are the forces that must 
be created under such conditions? We will set them 
forth in order. The nation needs :— 

(1) An Army of professional soldiers to garrison and hold 
India and the rest of the Empire oversea. Let us call it 
an Imperial force for policing the Empire. 

(2) A Reserve belonging to that Imperial Police, which will 
render it elastic and capable of expansion at a time of 
stress. 

(3) A force of professional soldiers kept ready in this country 
to go beyond sea at a moment’s notice to meet some sudden 
emergency,—an expeditionary force that is ready to per- 
form on a great scale the duty done on a small scale by 
the squad of men kept at the headquarters of every 
efficient police force: a body of men which the police 
authorities can throw into a particular district in case of 
a disturbance. 

(4) A force of professional soldiers to garrison permanently 
our great arsenals and such defensive forts and works as 
are to be found in the United Kingdom. 

(5) A Reserve attached to the home-stationed force, whether 

maintained for expeditionary or garrison work, able to 
expand for both purposes quickly in case of need. 
A Home Defence Army, consisting not of professional 
soldiers—i.e.,men who give their whole time to soldiering— 
but of officers and men who pursue their ordinary civil 
avocations during the greater part of the year, but who are 
trained, and well trained, in the essentials of military 
service, 

(7) A Reserve attached to this Home Defence Army, capable of 
greatly increasing its numbers at a moment of national 
danger. 

(8) A special reservoir—consisting of all the trained men in the 
kingdom who have passed out of the other Reserve forces, 
but who are still willing and able to perform military 
work—out of which a large force could be raised if 
and vhen it became obvious that the resources of the 
nation would be strained to the full. 

(9) A skeleton organisation which could be used to give an 
appropriate organisation to the special Reserve of trained 
men should it be necessary to draw upon it. 

(10) Stores of extra rifles and guns and ammunition sufficient 
in case of a great emergency to arm the greater portion of 
the adult male population. 

We have given in skeleton the Army that we need. How 
are these bones to be clothed with flesh? The Army of 
professional soldiers to garrison India and the rest of the 
Empire, with its Reserve, is very much like the Regular 
Army which we possess at the present moment. The only 
difference is that more of it is kept at home than we require, 
and thus we maintain at home a body of men which is raised, 
or ought to be raised, on conditions appropriate to peace 
service in India and elsewhere, but not to service in these 
islands. We would therefore, in regard to that portion of 
the professional Army which we have termed the Imperial 
Police, devise the best conditions for oversea service both 
as to pay and terms of service, remembering always that the 
sole duty of this force is to be service abroad. Probably 
a fairly long term of service would be the most appropriate, 
but not so long as to prevent the formation of a large 
Reserve. The exact numbers required for this force we will 
not enter upon now, but we may note that the abolition of the 
linked-battalion system will make the carrying out of this 
part of our scheme much easier to realise. By abolishing 
the linked-battalion system all regiments in that portion 
of the professional Army which is required to police the 
Empire in peace-time will be available for home service, and 
there will be no need, as there is now, in theory at least, to 
keep a battalion at home to match every battalion abroad. 
The numbers of this portion of the Army should therefore be 
capable of considerable reduction. It should not contain 
much over a hundred and twenty thousand menunder normal . 
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conditions. Next, the expeditionary force to be kept at home 
in peace-time must be provided for. This force, which should 
number, say, fifty thousand men in all, and consist of all 
arms, would be like what the Guards are now,—.e., a body 
only sent abroad in war-time. We would, therefore, raise it 
as the Guards are now raised,—that is, on conditions appro- 
priate to such home service. Instead, however, of a three 
years’ service as at present, we would enlist the men for 
only two years, a time quite sufficient in the opinion of 
many experts. But though we would only prescribe two 
years with the colours, in the case of this force we 
would have an additional Reserve period of seven years, 
which would probably keep the Reserve at over a 
hundred thousand men. We would, however, allow 
any man who entered the home professional Army, 
instead of remaining in the Reserve, to go at any time 
during his Reserve period into the Imperial professional 
Army,—the Army, that is, for policing the Empire. Next, 
we must consider the raising of the permanent home garrison 
professional Army,—i.e., the permanent professional force 
required for garrisoning the home forts and arsenals. 
This body of, say, twenty thousand men, largely composed 
of artillery, would be raised, like the expeditionary force, 
on a two years’ enlistment, with seven years in the Reserve ; 
and here again men might quit the Reserve to join the 
professional oversea Army. 
_ We must next consider how to provide the Home 
Defence Army of our scheme. This force is practically 
rovided already by the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Fabebanics but not in sufficient numbers or efficiency. 
We would increase the pay and improve the conditions 
of service in the Militia until this body numbered, 
with the Yeomanry, some two hundred thousand men. 
The training periods for the Militia and Yeomanry would 
be as now, while the term of service should be four years 
certain, and then as many years more as the man liked; 
and a Reserve service of five years certain, with the right 
to continue in the Reserve if he chose. Under these con- 
ditions the Reserve of the Militia and Yeomanry should 
number together nearly two hundred thousand men. 
Another existing force which would help to supply the 
Home Defence Army is the Volunteers. In constructing 
a Home Defence Army the Volunteers must necessarily 
play a great part, but it is possible that it might be better 
to revert to the old type of Volunteer, and to guard more 
than we do at present against the danger of spoiling the 
Volunteer by making him into an imitation Regular. We 
would, therefore, abolish all compulsory camps for Volun- 
teers, and have, indeed, as little as:possible of compulsion 
in the system, except in the matter of practice with the rifle. 
In our view, a Volunteer regiment would be most useful 
when it approached nearest to being an organised and 
highly efficient uniformed rifle club, capable of making 
itself mobile. In a word, the Volunteers should be re- 
garded as Irregulars, not Regulars. At the same time, the 
Volunteers should not receive as large grants as now. In 
recovering their liberty to expand freely on their own lines, 
without being harried by the authorities into becoming 


imitation Line battalions, the Volunteers must expect to get |. 


less public money. We hold that the Government should 
provide, and provide generously, such necessaries as arms, 
ammunition, places to drill, manceuvre, and camp in, and 
also should provide skilled instruction. In other respects 
the Volunteer should “find” himself. The result of this 
might be, though we doubt it, to diminish the number of 
Volunteer regiments ; but if so, they would reappear as new 
Militia regiments. In fact, we do not see why certain 
country Volunteer regiments should not take Militia pay 
for their officers and men and become Militia, keeping, 
however, the name of Militia Volunteers. But though we 
contemplate with approval the notion of one part of the 
Volunteers reverting to the older and freer type, while 
another part would become a portion of an improved 
Militia, we must not be taken for a moment to favour 
in any way the overthrow or the weakening of the 
Volunteers. The abolition of the Volunteers must be 
resisted at all costs. The War Office wanted to abolish 
the Yeomanry, but fortunately they were not allowed to do 
so. This mistake must act as a warning if any proposal is 
ever placed before the country which might risk the aboli- 
tion of the Volunteers. For ourselves, we are strongly in 
favour of maintaining the Volunteers, for we believe them 
to’ have rendered great services to the nation, but we 





- a 
desire to see them given an organisation appropriate ty 
corps formed as they are from men of special intelli 
and with a capacity for co-operative obedience and dis. 
cipline which renders the training given to the Regular h 
no means suitable. 7 


Lastly, we would form a General Home Reserve to 
consist of all the trained men in the kingdom not in ps 
other force or Reserve. It could be filled by men who had 
left the other Reserves, by those who had acquired mili 
training in any other way, and by the members of 
rifle clubs. It would, in fact, be an organised levég 
en masse. In order to organise and equip it in an. 
emergency a skeleton organisation should be kept in 
readiness. Finally, there would be a Stores Department, 
which, besides providing for the needs of the ordi 
organised forces and Reserves, would keep in readiness the 
essential equipment of a rifle, bayonet, and cartridge-pouch 
required if, say, five hundred thousand men had to be 
raised in an emergency out of the General Home Reserve, 
It is one of the few solid advantages of the military 
systems of the Continent that they do force Govern. 
ments to keep in reserve enough rifles to arm the whol 
nation in cases of emergency. We, though our people are 
quite as willing and as able to fight as the forced levies of 
the Continent, have not the arms. They have. But this 
is an evil in our system which can be remedied without 
universal military service. Let us keep as many rifles and 
as much ammunition in reserve as if we had the con. 
scription. If we will only do that, it is certain that we 
shall be able to find men to use them. What we are afraid 
of is not a scarcity of willing hands in time of war, but a 
total absence of weapons to put into those hands, 

We have dealt in outline with the Army that we need, 
It is unnecessary to say that we do not wish to insist upon 
all the details of our scheme, or on the exact numbers indi. 
cated. These are matters for a later date. What we do 
insist on is the necessity for getting the Army that we 
need, and not one which we do not need. We believa 
that the Army we have sketched in outline would be the 
Army that we need. It would, we hold, give us with the 
minimum of strain and of waste the maximum of power 
both in the Empire and at home. 

We have only one more word toadd. That refers to 
recruiting. We would urge on the War Office, though we 
fear that our urgency would be of little avail, to express 
to the soldier his terms of service altogether in money, 
and not partly in provisions, housing, and clothes. We 
spend over £1 Is. a week on each soldier, and yet cannot 
get recruits because the soldier does not realise what he is 
getting, and will not regard money spent on him, but not by 
him, as his own money. If we will only offer £1 1s. a week 
and his clothing to the soldier, which we can afford to do, 
and tell him, except when under canvas or abroad, to 
house himself and feed himself just as does a policeman, 
we shall, we believe, get as many recruits as ever we want, 
The soldier’s work is not nearly as hard as that of the 
policeman, and it has more excitement and better chances, 
If, then, we make it clear, as we have never done hitherto, 
that we are paying policemen’s wages, and not really 
restricting the soldier’s liberty any more than the con- 
stable’s, there is every reason to believe that we shall get 
soldiers as easily as we get policemen. 





THE NEW LICENSING BILL. 


te was only to be expected that the delay in the 
introduction of the Licensing Bill should be the 
occasion of conflicting reports. We do not mean that this 
delay is necessarily due to any hesitation on the part of 
the Government as to the provisions of which the measure 
is to consist. The Session up to this time has been 
unusually fertile in unforeseen debates and undesired 
divisions, and Ministers may be waiting until, with the 
Estimates out of the way, they can look forward to an 
interval in which the House may address itself to the 
undisturbed consideration of Government business. But 
the contents of the Licensing Bill have been the subject 
of so much speculation and such detailed predictions, that 
as Easter approaches, and it does not make its appearance, 
it is not wonderful that we hear rumours that it has already 
left the Parliamentary draftsman’s office and gone back 
thither again, that in its first form Ministers like it less 
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a 
han the , and that its final contents are still to 
be . How much truth there is in these speculations, 
or whether there be any at all, we do not know. Our 
object in referring to them is simply to give expression 
to a very strong ho that whatever be its ultimate 
character, the Bill will not contain two provisions which 
at one time it was confidently stated that the Government 
intended to put into it. These provisions are that the 
Licensing Justices shall be deprived for a term of years 
of the discretion they now possess as regards the refusal 
to renew licenses on grounds other than the misconduct of 
the holders, and that the granting of new licenses shall be 
forbidden except in exchange for the surrender of two old 
ones. The case for the first of these provisions rests on 
the all injustice of making wholesale reductions in 
the number of public-houses without compensating their 
owners. The second is defended as a fair and practicable 
method of closing houses which in the changed circum- 
stances of a district are no longer wanted. Both arguments 
are plausible; both, as we believe, are fallacious. 

Weare not going to enter upon the thorny question of 
compensation. That if a man is to be prevented, in the 
ublic interest and for no fault of his own, from exercising 
3 lawful trade in which he has invested money he ought 
to be protected against loss is a proposition which reason- 
able people will hardlydeny. The difficulty lies not in the 
principle but in its application,—in ascertaining who it is 
that is to be compensated, and on what basis the com- 
pensation is to be assessed. But if any hardship is 
inflicted by the action of the Licensing Justices, it is 
not they who are in fault. They are merely exercising 
an ancient and customary power entrusted to them 
for the benefit of the community. It is no busi- 
ness of theirs to consider whether a publican whose 


license they have refused to renew ought to receive com- ' 


pensation. In the words of Lord Herschell, their function 
is simply “to determine in the interest of the public 
whether a license ought to be granted”; and what is 
called a renewal has been defined by the present Lord 
Chancellor to be really “a new license for the new year.” 
This power of the Licensing Justices is, in fact, the only 
means short of legislation by which any reduction of 
public-houses can be effected, and the reason alleged 
for depriving them of it would not exist but for the 
failure of Governments to do their proper work. Since 
the judgment of the House of Lords in “Sharp v. 
Wakefield” the theoretically precarious value of a public- 
house license has been perfectly well known, and the 
roper remedy for any injustice consequent on the 
fegitimate, and probably beneficial, action of the Licensing 
Justices would be the passing of a Compensation Bill. 
Certainly we do not expect the Government to touch that 
exceedingly thorny subject in the present Session, but 
inability to do the right thing is not a reason for doing 
the wrong thing. It is only a reason for doing nothing. 
The Licensing Justices have shown no desire to play a 
revolutionary part, and the rate at which the number of 
public-houses will be reduced in consequence of their 


action did not promise to be at all alarming. The Farn- | 





licenses to the existing trade. Only a brewer who owns 
many public-houses is able to comply with the condition. 
The new district thus passes at once into the hands of the 
owner of the neighbouring tied-houses. True, he has only 
one such house where formerly he had two, but on the whole 
he is probably a gainer by the transaction. Public-houses are 
not invariably profitable, and in some cases, at all events, the 
brewer is merely parting with two houses which bring him 
in little or nothing in order to get hold of a housein a new 
district which he hopes will bring him in a great deal. 
And even in the district in which the surrendered houses 
are situated he may find the change work to his advantage. 
The business formerly done at the houses which are now 
closed may be only transferred to other of his houses 
which are still open, in which case the brewer will draw 
the same receipts with a smaller staff and smaller working 


‘expenses. Even if he is a loser in this respect, he has 


still the satisfaction of gaining a foothold in a new and 
growing district. Nor is the actual reduction in the 
number of licensed houses necessarily more than apparent. 
For there is reason to think that some licenses are kept 
alive for the express purpose of being surrendered when a 
favourable opportunity offers. But for this prospect no 
application would be made for their renewal. The houses 
are kept open when they have ceased to be profitable in 
order to secure the possession of more profitable houses 
elsewhere. All these consequences follow while the system 
is only sanctioned by the practice of many Licensing 
Benches. They would follow much more certainly if it 
became part of the statute law. Moreover, once embodied 
in an Act of Parliament, the rise in the value of brewery 
shares that would follow would inevitably render the 
repeal of the Act more difficult, 


We have left to the last one of the worst effects of this 
stipulation. By making, as Mr. Torr justly says in a letter 
which will be found in our correspondence columns, “a 
grant to the present brewing firms of a monopoly of prac- 
tically the whole future licensing of the country,” they 
shut out all competition. “As they alone have the super- 
fluous old licenses, no one else can apply for any new 
license.” This would put a complete stop to any extension 
of Trust public-houses. The companies who own these 
Trust houses have no old licenses to surrender. They are 
coming into the business for the first time, and their only 
chance of getting licenses granted is to impress the 
Licensing Justices with the superiority of their methods 
over those of the old public-houses. As things are they 
do occasionally succeed in doing this. But there are still 
many Licensing Benches which appear to have a prejudice 
against the Trust system,—a prejudice carefully nursed by 
the trade on one side, and the extreme Temperance party 
on the other; and if the surrender of two licenses were 
required by.Act of Parliament before a new one was 
granted, the Justices who now favour Trust public-houses 
would be unable to do so any longer. In this way a 
change which, in our opinion, promises to do more for the 
cause of temperance than any other that is likely to be 
effected would come to a premature end. We do not 
believe for a moment that Mr. Balfour has any intention 


ham Justices have very soon held their hands, and Mr. | of making an end of it; but the Bill which, according to 
Arthur Chamberlain is no longer in a position to carry his some accounts, he will shortly introduce can have no otber 


experiments further. In these circumstances, the Licensing 
Justices may well be left in possession of powers which 
there is no reason to think they have misused. 

The other provision assigned by report to the coming 
Bill, the prohibition to grant any new license except 
in exchange for two old ones, may seem ut first sight 
a very beneficial arrangement. As new neighbourhoods 
grow up—and in the suburbs of large towns they are 
growing up every day —additional public-houses are 
wanted for the use of the inhabitants. By requiring 
the surrender of two old licenses as a condition of obtain- 
ing one new one, the total number of licensed houses is 
reduced, and licenses are transferred from districts where, 
on any theory, the public-houses are too numerous to 
newly settled districts where there are none atall. No 
question of compensation can arise in respect of the two 
surrendered licenses, because their holders are content to 
treat the new one as a sufficient equivalent. Consequently 
every stone kills its two birds, and kills them in the 
cheapest possible way. This is the romance of the plan; 
the reality is different. ‘To require the surrender of two 
licenses for every new one granted is to confine new 





result, 








VOX CLAMANTIS! 


HE praise of Christ and the verdict of Christendom entitle 
John the Baptist to a high place among the prophets. 

We know very little of the herald of the new era,—a few 
fragments of sermons, a few tragic facts, a few comments 
made by Christ, and that is all. He made a vivid im- 
pression upon his own generation, and found a place in 
contemporary history where our Lord may be said to have 
none. Yet Christ now leads the ruling races towards a 
far-off ideal governing, consciously or unconsciously, every good 
man whom those races produce ; while John has become little 
more than a tragic figure in a narrative whose interest centres 
on another,—a figure whose glory diminishes as Religion 
extricates herself more and more from the mediaeval fetters 
of art and legend, and as tradition fades away in the scientific 
light of new historical methods. “He must increase, but I 
must decrease,” said the prophet, who recognised his own 
genius, but was content to sacrifice it on the altar of Him 
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who he realised, in a short-lived moment of insight, was 
destined to redeem the world. 


John must have been a striking figure as he stood in the 
wilderness clothed in camel's hair, with a leathern girdle 
about his loins. We can but imagine that he had an ascetic, 
perhaps even a fanatical, face; for his abstinence made a deep 
impression upon the Evangelists, and men said of him, “He 
hath a devil.” Judging even by the disjointed sentences 
which have come down to us, his sermons in the wilderness 
were deeply impressive. His hearers were conscience-stricken, 
and Roman soldiery, Roman officials, and unctuous Pharisees 
did not wear their hearts upon their sleeves for wandering 
preachers to peck at. Herod—the Romanised Jew—“ heard 
him gladly,” and “feared John, knowing that he was a just 
man.” The moral force which could command fear in a tyrant 
who had power to order the preacher’s head to be brought to 
him on a dish in execution of a jesting vow must have been con- 
siderable. John was a preacher of self-denial, and in accordance 
with this theory he deliberately denied himself those mental 
delights which most great preachers allow themselves to 
enjoy. He did not exact from his followers even the most 
modified form of hero worship. He desired no personal 
attachment. His one thought was to prepare for a reformation, 
to make straight in the desert a highway for the Lord. He 
denied that he was a reincarnation of a former prophet. He 
denied passionately that he was the Messiah. He refused to 
claim for his rite of baptism any miraculous significance. 
It was a symbol of repentance, and could not endue the Spirit 
of God. He struggled to turn men’s minds away from 
himself, that they might think of the coming Messiah, who 
should rule in righteousness over an earthly kingdom, who 
would purge a corrupt society, and from whom the sin-con- 
victed men around him had everything to fear ; “ whose’ fan 
is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” This Messiah was, 
he declared, among them, one whose shoes he was unworthy 
to unloose. “Behold,” he cried, “the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 


Little as he desired the gift, John certainly possessed great 
personal magnetism. How else could he have got men to stand 
and hear his denunciations ? He told the men of his generation 
that they were as fierce and false as serpents, a “ generation 
of vipers.” He accused the soldiers of violence and calumny, 
and the tax-gatherers of extortion, the Pharisees of an effete 
pride of race, the comfortable class generally of a pitiless 
greed. “Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely; 
and be content with your wages,” he commands. “Exact no 
more than that which is appointed you.” ‘Begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I 
say unto you, That God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” “He that hath two coats, let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let 
him do likewise.” That John made a harsh impression on 
his followers there is no doubt; not one gentle or sympathetic 
word is remembered of him; yet thousands flocked to hear 
his preaching, “and were all baptized of him in the river of 
Jordan, confessing their sins.” 


The last scene in the prophet’s life is exceedingly sad. He 
is in prison and in doubt. Evidently the son of the desert 
pined in confinement, and we can imagine that he sometimes 
wondered if he had not misapprehended his duty, and made 
himself useless by a mere indiscretion. Could it be justifiable, 
he must have asked himself, that a man preordained to a 
stupendous work should sacrifice his liberty in order to 
reprove a profligate? To be in prison for lése-majesté ! 
and he a.man who dreamed of preparing the people for 
a new revelation of God! It was a desperate lot indeed. 
The irony of fate must have struck him bitterly at times. He 
heard nothing of the political plans of the new Messiah. So 
far as he could make out, the man in whose mission he had 
believed was going about teaching and healing among the 
crowd. With a touching belief in the character of Him in 
whose destiny he had ceased to have faith, he sent a Disciple 
to Him saying: “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another?” No direct answer was made to the question, 
for none was possible. Christ was indeed He that should 
come, but not He for whom John looked, not the ruler who 





—? 
would lay the axe to the root of the trees, would Purge the 
government and punish the oppressor, but a teacher who 
healed, cleansed, revived, and told the good news. It is snr 
not too fanciful to imagine that the Disciples were indignant 
at John’s want of faith. Our Lord’s testimony to his Greatness 
comes immediately after the departure of the m 
reads likea vindication. ‘“ What went ye out into the wil 
to see?” He asks. “A reed shaken with the wind ? But what 
went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? 
behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses, But 
what went ye out for to see? A prophet? yea, I Bay unto 
you, and more than a prophet. Among them that ar 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist: notwithstanding he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he.” We do not suppose for a moment 
that our Lord intended in these sentences to appraise the great 
men of all history, and set John in the front rank ; or that He 
made any suggestion as to his chances of happiness in the next 
world, The common-sense interpretation of the passage ig 
that He spoke as who should say in the present day of some 
great friend: “A juster or more magnanimous man was 
never born, but many smaller men are more spiritually 
minded.” John was among “the violent” who would take 
the kingdom of heaven “by force,” and all the while it js 
“within,” and “cometh not with observation.” It was 
tragic, but an inevitable mistake. 


John passes from the Evangelists’ pages in a characteristic 
manner. The little body of men who were so soon to tum 
the world upside down, to make a straight path for whose 
doctrine the Baptist had given his life, had small leisure to 
mourn his departure. When the news of his murder came, 
our Lord said to the Disciples : ‘“‘ Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest a while: for there were many coming 
and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat”; but 
“the people saw them departing,” and Christ “ was moved with 
compassion toward them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd,” and foregoing His privacy, “he began to 
teach them many things.” What the many things were Mark 
does not tell us; his mind is occupied with an approaching 
miracle. Perhaps Christ spoke of the great spirit who had 
just’passed away burdened with misapprehension; perhaps He 
denounced “that fox” who had robbed the world of so great 
aman. Oncemore the Disciples endeavoured to get out of the 
press. “The time is far passed: send them away,” they begged; 
but He would not let them go away hungry, and on the day of 
John’s death a more primitive Church than that of Paul 
was occupied in “serving tables.” When they were fed, our 
Lord, seeing, perhaps, that the Disciples were worn out, “ con- 
strained ” them to get into a ship while He sent the multitude 
to their houses; and afterwards He, free at last, went on toa 
mountain to pray. From that high ground He perceived the 
Disciples “toiling in rowing,” and again foregoing His prayers, 
He went to their help. Thus in the work of the worlds 
prophet who desired no pérsonal recognition was fitly forgotten, 





AN ACADEMY FOR ACTORS. 


HEN the announcement was made a few days ago 

that Mr. Beerbohm Tree had founded an Academy 

of Dramatic Art, there was one question which, in the general 
chorus of approval and encouragement, apparently remained 
unconsidered. Clearly the movement initiated by Mr. Tree 
was likely to benefit the actor, or the would-be actor. The 
novice—possibly merely stage-struck, and possessed of no 
talent for acting—would be able to find out without the 
suffering usually involved whether or not he or she would be 
likely to succeed, adopting the stage as a profession. The 
really promising students would be drafted into touring com- 
panies, or possibly introduced without further ado to a London 
audience, in the same way in which so many actors and 
actresses have first come before the public. The difficulty 
experienced by a young man, possibly endowed with a 
genius for acting, in finding a manager willing to employ him 
would disappear, obviously to the mutual benefit of actor and 
manager alike. And so forth. Clearly the Academy would 
be likely to make things better for the actor; but what of the 
playgoer? Would the Academy be likely to improve the 
acting of a play? Would it add to the number of really 
good actors ? Of course, expert teaching could make a maa 
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. -nd of an elocutionist, or fencer, or dancer. Those 
nl ee of the art of acting, and their use can be 
- ht; the use of “ gesture,” for example, in a certain style 
ba almost goes by rule-of-thumb. But can anybody 
teach, or can anybody be taught, how to act ? 

In one of his most amusing tales, “The Sad Story of a 
Dramatic Critic,’ Mr. H. G. Wells describes the suffering 
inflicted upon a perfectly respectable young man who became 
stage-struck in the fullest and completest sense of the word, 
He was “a nice fellow, rather shy,” and in love with a girl 
called Delia, who threw him over because of the change in his 
manners which ensued immediately after his first visit to the 

tre. He became infected with theatricality, “although 
no one could be more alive to the arrant absurdity of the 
histrionic bearing.” She meets him in the British Museum 
and asks for an explanation. “Involuntarily I clutched my 
diaphragm and averted my head (as is the way with them).— 
‘There, she said.—‘ What do you mean ?’ I said, whispering 
in vocal italics—you know how they do it—turning on her, 
perplexity on face, right hand down, left on brow.” She 
becomes more and more matter-of-fact and annoyed, and at 
last leaves him, finding it impossible to stand his changed 
manners any longer. He is speechless, unable to express 
what he really feels,—he is too deeply crusted with his new 
gelf. “‘Good-baye!’ I said at last, watching her retreat- 
ing figure. How I hated myself for doing it! After she 
had vanished, I repeated in a dreamy way ‘Good-baye !’ 
looking hopelessly round me. Then, with a kind of heart- 
broken cry, I shook my clenched fist in the air, buried my 
face in my arms, and made my shoulders heave. Something 
within me said ‘Ass!’ as I did so.” The end of it all is that 
he determines to go upon the stage. In the ordinary life he 
finds nobody regards him as either sane or sober; he is con- 
yinced that only upon the stage will he be taken seriously. 


Of course, it is all satire; but will any one, actor or play- 
goer, deny that behind the satire there is essential truth? It 
is just that truth—the “theatricality” (there does not seem to 
beany other word) of most modern acting—which suggests the 
question we have asked: whether the new Academy will 
improve the prospects of the playgoer as surely as it will 
make things better for the actor. We have called it a “new” 
Academy, and advisedly. For it must be remembered, after 
all, that there has always existed an Academy for actors, ever 
since the days when the protagonist of the Agamemnon or 
the Electra shouted sonorous iambics through a hole in a 
mask, and stalked awkwardly in high-heeled buskins. It 
is the Academy of the stage itself. On the teaching and 
example of that Academy nearly all the modern traditions 
of acting have modelled themselves. Of course, stage 
management and the making of scenery. have progressed 
a very long way since the time when an Athenian actor was 
recognised by the spectators to be a foreigner, or to have 
come from abroad, if he arrived on the stage from one side, 
and recognised to be a townsman, or living at home, if he 
entered from the other side. But there are still a large 
number of quaint conventions relating to gesture, habit, and 
voice which the old Academy—the stage itself—has faithfully 
perpetuated decade after decade, and which might be abolished 
by a new Academy without, probably, doing any very great 
damage to the sanctity of the drama. Most playgoers, with a 
little thought, could put a finger on a dozen of these conven- 
tions, to which they are so accustomed that they hardly 
think them ridiculous, but which if they occurred “in real 
life” would certainly excite surprise. For instance, it has 
happened before now that a young gentleman supposed to 
have been out shooting—his boots are usually quite speckless 
—has actually brought his gun into the drawing-room, or the 
boudoir, or the dining-room (he nearly always comes inthrougha 
French window), and there carefully extracted the cartridges; 
again, presumably, carrying on the traditions of the Greek stage. 
Even at a London theatre to-day (or at all events it was the 
case a few weeks ago) an Eton boy, who comes down late to 
breakfast, emerges from the breakfast-room in an Eton 
eleven cap and “blazer.” Why? He would do nothing of 
the kind if he really were in the Eton eleven. But the school. 
boy is not the only stage personage who is invariably so con- 
spicuously labelled. There is the doctor, who never goes any- 
where without his hat, and who always accepts his fee as if 
he were pained at having to receive so mundane an expression 








of gratitude, but was at the same time delighted to pocket the 
cash. Last, and perhaps worst and most offensive of stage 
conventions, there is the comic clergyman. He is commonly 
betrayed, with, on his part, an ill-concealed pleasure, into all 
sorts of compromising positions; and if he should be repre- 
sented as dining at table, the audience are exceptionally 
fortunate if he does not take more wine than anybody else, 
It is presumably the tradition of the old Academy that he 
should do so. 


But there are other traditions and conventions: of voice 
and gesture chiefly, though there are tricks of pronunciation 
which are irritating. Mr. Wells’s description, “whispering in 
vocal italics,” suggests one of them. How many playgoers 
have ever heard a friend or an acquaintance—at all events, 
an Englishman—hiss a sentence at the person whom he is 
threatening, or with whom he is arguing or quarrelling? 
How often, again, do you ever see any one, in the course of an 
ordinary day’s work or play ‘or thought, strike an attitude, or 
use one of the many conventional gestures of the stage ? 
The old Academy has taught its disciples quite a long series 
of gestures proper to different occasions,—gestures to express 
surprise, grief, perplexity, joy, anger, secrecy, and all the rest. 
How many people in “ real life” use any gestures at all? Of 
course, nothing is more irritating to watch than an actor who 
does not know what to do with his hands, but it is even more 
exasperating when he does too much with them, or, what is 
worse, when you know exactly what he is going to do. 

Is it true, then, or nearly true, that the old Academy, the 
stage itself, has had a bad influence on modern English 
acting? Probably most of our best actors would admit that 
it has,—those actors, that is, whom it is a real pleasure to the 
playgoer to watch: quiet, restrained, easily heard, never using 
an unnecessary gesture: in a word, as naturally behaved on 
the stage as in their own drawing-rooms. If the new Academy 
can succeed in inculcating in its pupils more of the spirit 
which underlies this latter kind of acting, then it will deserve 
the thanks of actor and playgoer alike. At present it happens 
—and the fact should be set down to the discredit of the 
“old” Academy—that neither of the adjectives “stagey” or 
“theatrical” has a meaning which is complimentary. The 
new Academy, if successful, will have the distinction of 
making that meaning obsolete. 





THE “AERIAL WOODMAN’S” WORK. 


N the grove of tall elms at the south-western corner of 
Kensington Gardens the London public has for some 
weeks watched the unusual sight of the lopping, sawing, and 
cutting into lengths of the trees overthrown in the great gale 
of last September. Many of these trees are three or four feet 
in diameter, for, growing as they did in the lowest and most 
sheltered corner of the precincts of the old palace, and below 
the level of the springs for which the place was formerly 
famous, some of these were the tallest trees in London, as well 
as among the oldest. They were probably of William IIL’s 
planting. When saplings they had seen the King’s messengers 
coming and going with orders to the fleets in the Channel and 
the armies in Holland. They had seen the secret emissaries 
sent to summon the Old Pretender to the bedside of Queen 
Anne, and the arrival of the supporters of the Protestant 
succession, who marred for ever the chances of the exile by 
their advice to the dying Queen. They had seen Anne’s 
funeral procession, and the march past of generations of 
“redcoats” from Hounslow to Westminster in all costumes 
and headgear, from the mitre-hats worn by the foot-guards at 
Culloden to the wideawakes of the Colonials who were our 
guests after the Boer War. Addison had walked beneath 
them, thinking perhaps of his next essay in the Spectator, and 
of the birds’ eggs which he sent to young Lord Warwick, as 
the rooks and doves flew to and fro in their branches. And 
so they flourished and survived generations of men, until 
“the aerial woodman,” to quote Mr. Watson’s poem on the 
ancient yews of Merrow Down, felled them instantly and at 
once with the invisible axes of the storm. 

Few sights excite such universal regret as ancient trees felled 
in numbers by the wind, or a gallant ship wrecked upon the 
rocks by the same invisible agency. The fabric and form of 
both are so stately and so complex ; the destruction so com- 
plete and beyond remedy. After a storm, whether on land 
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or sea, there comes a corresponding period of intense still- 
ness, tranquillity, and light. The darker and more furious 
the storm the longer as a rule is the pause, the more golden 
and prolonged the glow, that illuminates the full measure of 
the destroying force of the gale. “ Yet when they had retreated 
to their camps a wondrous calm and stillness followed,” says 
the Roman historian, after relating how a furious hail-storm 
on two successive days drove the Roman and Carthaginian 
armies from the field, just as each was about to fight the 
other “with Rome as the prize of the winner.” As on the 
banks of the Anio, so it is on the shores or in the parks of 
Britain. There is no lack of light or calm in which to learn 
the losses inflicted by the divinity who “rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm.” 

The sudden and destroying winds which occasionally fall 
upon our parks and woods are apparently guided by a 
capricious will. Their action is not uniform, as a rule. It 
would seem that the forces are irregular, and that just as 
over a plain of drifted snow wreaths and clouds may be seen 
in high commotion in one part, while in others the flakes lie 
still upon the ground, so the gale rages in frenzy in one 
spot, while in another at no great distance it is only a mighty 
rushing wind. Such a disaster fell recently upon the park 
of Barton Court, in the beautiful valley of the Kennet, 
opposite to Kintbury (Kennetbury), where some of the finest 
trout-fishing in England is to be found. Except the solid red 
Georgian house, built by Dundas, the first and last Lord 
Ambresbury, nearly every tall object in the park seems to 
have suffered by the storm. It is said that four thousand 
trees were destroyed on the property, and that forty men 
were employed for some months in cutting and removing 
the fallen, and in trimming and pruning the maimed. 
But whatever the exact figures, the fact remains that some 
of the timber and loppings still lie in the park, and that 
the greater part of the remaining trees show the extra- 
ordinary force and power of the wind. Some of them, 
very large oaks, were uprooted. This, the commonest 
form of destruction by storms, does not suggest the 
force of the blast so vividly as do the various effects on 
still standing trees. The old proverb of the storm which 
spared the reed and overthrew the oak is not applicable to 
gales of this calibre. They destroy saplings and small trees 
equally with the veterans of one or two centuries. Some of 
the largest size had been snapped off half way up their stems. 
Some had their heads “screwed off” as if they had been 
twisted off by hand. Ina great number one or more large 
branches had been violently torn and wrenched away, not 
merely snapped, but dragged from the living body of the 
tree, leaving nerves and fibres, in the shape of long twisted 
splinters, hanging. Young trees of some twenty or thirty 
summers, standing in the fences by the roadside, had been 
snapped, torn, or broken equally with the others. The limit 
of the area affected seems to have been very narrow, perhaps 
one mile in length by half a mile in breadth. At a distance 
of a few miles stands the beautifully wooded park of Hamp- 
stead Marshall, an ancient demesne of the Earls of Craven, 
with every variety of park timber, from straight avenues of 
‘towering limes to spreading sycamores and most ancient 
thorns. In this gem of English park scenery scarcely a tree 
was injured by the storm. 

An even more destructive and narrowly local cyclone, 
felling woods and timber, occurred on the interesting estate of 
Wretham, near Thetford, in Norfolk, a few years ago. The 
storm increased so suddenly that it was difficult for persons 
in the open to regain their houses; but as it happened on a 
Sunday few people were in the fields, and no farm horses 
were at cart or plough. ‘Though the force of the tempest was 
so severe, it did not do special damage except along a certain 
line, which happened to pass across a large and, dense planta- 
tion of very tall and beautiful firs, mainly spruces. The cover 
was so thick that it would have been impossible before the 
storm to see more than a dozen yards in any direction. The 
smashing force of the wind hardly left a tree standing in the 
path of its main attack. The greater number were uprooted, 
and the whole wood lay a dense mass of fallen and super- 
incumbent trunks of spruce. When not uprooted, the trees 
were broken off short, like sticks of sealing-wax. The 
destruction was greater than if the wood had been fired; 
and this complete and irretrievable disaster was the work 


The storm which destroyed the Tay Bridge, and the train 
which was crossing it with its living freight, d!d enorm 
damage in the modern Scotch woodlands near the pr 
Trees were blown down by tens of thousands, though no logs 
of life was recorded upon land. Nearly as much injury 
done subsequently to the woodlands and forests in < 
neighbourhood of Crieff by a storm, which left a track like 
the course of a wide river, with well-defined margins where it 
had crossed the wider areas of fir forest. 

The centre of Ireland was last autumn the scene of a 
cyclone which selected for its special playground some of 
the best wooded estates in the country. The area of the 


every estate had lost trees by the thousand, there was‘, 
simultaneous demand for labour, which rendered the cutting 
and removal of the logs expensive; while at the same time 
the “glut” of timber quite exceeded the local demand, and 
reduced the price obtainable from purchasers at a distance 
This was one of the few storms in which the destruction of 
animal life—so marked in the great hurricanes of the 
West Indies, where not a winged insect escapes, and 
the birds are blown into the sea—was somewhat in evidence, 
Blackbirds and thrushes were found dead, and on one 
estate, where some large fir-woods were absolutely levelled 
the squirrels were seen running about everywhere on the 
ground, absolutely bewildered, in what was now a treeless 
| neighbourhood. 

But no effort of these “sightless couriers of the air” has 
ever approached the havoc wrought over the whole of the 
South of England and on the adjacent seas by the great 
storm of November, 1703, the only example of its kind which 
has approached the force of the West Indian hurricanes, 
This storm, to which Addison referred in “The Campaign,” 
and the terrors of which were described by Defoe, “had left 
a dreadful recollection in the minds of all men. No other 
tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a Parlia. 
mentary address and of a public fast,” wrote Lord Macaulay, 
“Whole fleets had been cast away. One prelate had been 
buried beneath the ruins of his palace. London and Bristol 
had presented the appearance of cities just sacked. Hundreds 
of families were still in mourning. The prostrate trunks of 
large trees and the ruins of houses still attested in all the 
Southern counties the fury of the blast.” This was the gale 
“such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed” which was 
summoned to every one’s remembrance when Marlborough 
was likened to the angel who “rides in the whirlwind and 
directs the storm.” Only one person, or class of persons, 
is believed to have looked upon the visits of such angels, 
fortunately rare in this case, though regrettably so in others, 
with equanimity, if not satisfaction. It was, we believe, or 
rather is, part of the copyhold tenure in many manors that 
though the land to all intents and purposes belonged to the 
copyholder, the timber did not. He might not fell it. But 
if the “aerial woodman” intervened and blew it down for him, 
it was his to do as he liked with. Hence the word “ windfall” 
for a come-by-chance piece of property, which has passed into 
the language of every day, though commemorating rather a 
nice point of old property law. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





MODERN GERMANY AND THE BISMARCKIAN 
TRADITION. 
[To tae Eprror or THE “SpPrcraTor.’”’] 
S1r,—The Russophil portion of the German Press expresses 
its delight that the “good old Bismarckian tradition” is being 
adhered to in regard to German relations with Russia. It is 
true that in his Memoirs Bismarck admits that in point of 
material force and because of the reliance to be placed on 
traditional dynastic friendship he held “a union with Russia 
to have the advantage”; but he also states that the road to 
St. Petersburg must be kept open “to allow against the fits 
and starts of Austrian feeling.” At the time of the original 
choice which Bismarck made between Russia and Austria 
feeling in the Austro-Hungarian dominions was distinctly in 
favour of Germany. There was not, as there is now, the bitter 
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and the urgent necessity for repressing in every possible way 
the growth of Polish middle-class influence in Prussian 
Poland; and there was not the German-hating feeling 
amongst the Hungarians, who had not then forgotten that 
the troops of Nicholas I. had crushed Kossuth. 





The recent treaty of peace in the Hungarian Chamber marks, 
if we may trust competent critics, the growth of a Federalist 
feeling which is of necessity running counter to the German 
Centralism in Austria. In other words, the spectre of Pan- 
Germanism, so often used by Berlin statesmen to cow Vienna into 
compliance with Berlin wishes, is for the nonce unavailable 

pecause Austria is able now torely on Ruesia for the maintenance 

of her integrity and for the development of her influence in the 

Near East. An Austrian Ambassador has recently stated openly 

that the object of his Government is to break down the German 

minimal tariff wall. by agreement with Russia; to secure an 
easier exit northwards for Bohemian glass and linen and for 

Hungarian agricultural produce. So Austria is able to use her 

Russian attachment to threaten the statesmen of Berlin. Berlin, 

on the other hand, is so far from hastening to adopt the “ good old 

Bismarckian” alternative of the road to St. Petersburg that 

every effort is being made to recover the lost hold over Austria. 

The Protestant Press in Germany is raging at the present 
moment about the sop offered to Roman Catholicism. “Count 
Bilow has taken the route to Canossa and Imperial policy 
has bowed itself under the yoke of Ultramontanism.” Let 
one quotation suffice : they are much alike. 

Tt does not seem to have occurred to these critics to ask | 
why at this particular time the advisers of the Emperor 
should have thought it expedient to raise such a storm. 
Surely it is not simply to please the Catholic party in the 
Reichstag,—to let the Jesuit rats into the Protestant granary, 
as Simplicissimus depicts it. The truth must be that the German 
Government finds itself more closely threatened than we have 
supposed with a break-up of the Alliance which Bismarck 
erected to support the principle of Monarchy. No competent 
observer believed that the debates on the Russian spy question 
in the Prussian and Imperial Chambers were other than an 
attack on the Social Democrat,—that is, the anti-Monarchical 
element in the State. “There is, then,” said the Minister of 
Justice, “no question of service done by the German Government 
to Russia, but of service, witting or unwitting, paid by the Social 
Democrats to the Russian Anarchists.” The Prussian Monarchy 
finds itself threatened not only by the spread of anti-Monarchical 

rinciples in the Federation of which it is the leading partner, 
but also with the loosening of the Bismarckian ties between the 

Monarchic States of Europe, those ties which Bismarck expressly 
designed, as he himself says, to be the supports of Prussian 
Monarchy. The efforts of his successor must clearly be directed 
towards the strengthening of the alliance of the Three Emperors 
plus Monarchical Italy. 

To this object one must assuredly look for an explanation 
of the rapprochement with Russia, whose autocrat now, as 
always, regards himself as the main representative of the 
principle of hereditary government, of the deliberate efforts 
to reconcile the Ultramontanists, and with them ‘Catholic 
Austria, and of the apparently benign treatment of Italian 
commercial designs. At the expense even of evoking 
Protestant discontent, of arousing the instinctive Russophobe 
feeling of Germans who have not forgotten the egregious 
Gortchakoff threat of 1879, even perhaps at the expense of the 
commercial spirit wherewith “diplomacy must be imbued,” at all 
costs “Vive le roi!” “The alliance of the three Emperors,” 
wrote Bismarck (“ Memoirs,” chap. 29, ad init.), “ with the further 
idea of bringing into it Monarchical Italy ...... was designed 
for the struggle which, as I feared, was before us; between the 
two European tendencies which Napoleon called Republican and 
Cossack, and which I, according to our present ideas, should | 
designate on the one side as the system of order on a monarchical 
basis and on the other as the social republic.” The struggle 
which Bismarck feared is surely upon the Germany of to-day, 
and surely also the responsible Ministers are endeavouring to 
follow Bismarck’s methods of preparing to meet it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


O. T. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——@—— 
THE CASE OF FREE-TRADERS WHO ARE 
SUPPORTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To tas Epitror or THE “ SprctTator.’’] 

Sir,—I desire to answer the two questions put to me by your 
correspondent “A. W. G.” (Spectator, March 5th) and also, 
with your permission, to make a very few observations upon 
the political developments which have taken place since you 
published my previous letter, three weeks ago. 

Iam asked by “A. W. G.” to explain why, if the policy of the 
Government is not a policy of Protection, Protectionists support 
the Government and the Government supports Protectionists ? 
The first of these questions is susceptible of a very simple answer. 
All, or nearly all, the Protectionists have always been strong 
Unionists, What is there in recent developments which should 
induce them to withdraw their support from the Government and 
Rive it to the party of Home-rule? Of course n addition to 





this, I am quite prepared to admit that as in October a number 
of Free-traders believed that the Government was moving to Pro- 
tection, so a number of Protectionists may well have ho the 
same; and they are naturally reluctant to abandon a hope so 
pleasing to them, 

The second question raises, I admit, a point of difficulty, and I 
regret that it has not been found possible to adopt a somewhat 
firmer line with Protectionist candidates ; but it must be con- 
sidered that it has never been the practice of political parties to 
reject the support of those who are prepared to adopt the party 
programme, even although on matters outside that programme 
their views may not be in accord with those of the official repre- 
sentatives of the party. An obvious instance occurs to me. At 
a time when the policy of the Unionist party was—by the 
admission of all of us—Free-trade, Mr. Chaplin held office in 
several Governments. During that period he was advocating a 
most rigorous and impracticable system of Protection; but it was 
rightly considered by the leaders that so long as Mr. Chaplin 
accepted the programme of the party his fiscal eccentricities in 
no way disentitled him to party support. The same principle 
applies here. If and when a General Election takes place in which 
the real issue is Free-trade or Protection, then I admit at once 
that no Government could accept the support of Protectionists 
and yet pose as a Free-trade Government. But—thanks, I believe, 
mainly to the influence and the efforts of the Free-trade sup- 
porters of the Government—it has now been specifically and 
authoritatively declared by Mr. Balfour that at the next General 


| Election the Government will not present to the country the 


issue of Protection. 

I will conclude with a very brief reference to the events which 
took place in connection with Mr. Pirie’s Motion in the House of 
Commons. Those events you, Sir, call “the triumph of the 
Chamberlainites,” but I have some difficulty in understanding 
why. What happened was this. An amendment expressing 
approval of the fact that the policy of the Government did not 
involve Protection and a tax on food was put down,—it is under- 
stood with the approval of the Government. This amendment 
the Protectionists--admittedly a strong body in the Unionist 
party—not unnaturally declined tosupport. Some of the Unionist 
Free-fooders also seem to have had doubts about supporting Mr. 
Wharton’s amendment, though what reason can = given for 
their doubts except their recently developed affection for the 
Opposition I do not pretend to guess. In these circumstances, 
Mr. Balfour declined, and rightly declined, to risk the safety of 
his Government on this amendment. He made, or rather 
reiterated, in the course of the debate his statement that the 
policy of the Government does not include Protection or food- 
taxes, in terms so definite as to be incapable of being misunder- 
stood. Why does the mere fact that the House of Commons 
was not permitted to express approval of this announcement 
turn it into a triumph for the disappointed advocates of Pro- 
tection and food-taxes ? 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s statement that the Government, by 
simply negativing Mr. Pirie’s Motion, which was really one of “ No 
confidence,” affirmed the contrary of Mr. Wharton’s amendment, 
is so erroneous that it is difficult to understand how any one 
acquainted with the forms of Parliamentary proceedings could 

ut it forward. The substance of the victory remained with the 

ree-trade Unionists. The triumph of the Protectionists was on 
a matter of form only. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Free-TraDg SUPPORTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent, though his 
reasoning is as ingenious as it is courteous. A view of the 
facts will soon show how utterly untrustworthy are the 
barriers against Protection upon which he relies. Mr. 
Balfour’s pledge that the next General Election shall not 
be fought on the issue of Protection v. Free-trade is quite 
futile, for the very good reason that he has no means of 
enforcing it. Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, and the 
Opposition on the other, are agreed that it shall be fought on 
that issue, and we see in the case of every by-election that the 
electors on both sides always endorse that view. Whatever 
Mr. Balfour may say, he and the small minority of the Unionist 
party who adopt his paradoxes in lieu of principles will find 
themselves wholly unable to keep the question of Protection or 
Free-trade out of the Election. In truth, one need only consider 
what portion of the Unionist party it is which controls the 
Government to realise that the Government should receive the 
support of no genuine Free-traders. The control of the Unionist 
party and Government is now vested in the Protectionists. 
That is a fact which we should have thought must be patent 
to all since the withdrawal of the Wharton amendment on the 
demand of the Protectionists.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





HOME-RULE AND THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me a word in reply to your 
remarks on my letter in the Spectator of March 12th. The 
framers of the Irish Church Act professed their strong 
adherence to the fundamental principles of the Act of Union, 
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and they justified the only inroad of any importance made on 
its provisions on the ground that the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church would confirm the general purport, and help to 
carry out more effectively the main purposes, of the Act of 
Union. Surely there is a wide difference between this and a 
proposal to violate what must be deemed the central and most 
vital of its principles, by abridging the legislative rights 
solemnly conferred on Ireland as an indemnity for the loss of 
I never meant, of course, to question the 
jurisdiction which Parliament has exercised on all matters of 
franchise revision within the three kingdoms by the successive 
Reform Acts. I only impugned the right of Parliament to re- 
duce the Irish representation below 100. Ireland has no greater 
voice in legislation now than she has had at any time since 
In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, of a total of 658 Members of the House of Commons, 


her Parliament. 


the passing of the Union. 


100 were not considered an over-representation for Ireland. 


Now, of a total of 670, 103 are Irish. To curtail this number 


would undoubtedly weaken her voice in Parliament. Why 
would it not be disfranchisement? In the interval, no doubt, 
Great Britain has grown in wealth and population, while 
Ireland progressed only for about half a century and then 


declined. This decline is the only reason that can be offered , 
for a readjustment of the representation; and one of my , 


questions was whether it could be deemed a valid one, regard 
being had to the special causes that produced the decadence. 
Is it not something more than a mere question of heads ? 
“No government,” says Hallam, “except the merest de- 
mocracy is settled on the sole basis of numbers.” Is no 
account to be taken of the fact that the representatives of 
two separate countries are involved, with an absence of 
identity of interest between them in Parliament? I certainly 
do not admit that Parliament would be morally justified in 
adding to the English representation (if it were considered 
otherwise adequate) merely to neutralise the Irish vote in 
Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES J. WATERS. 
Simmonscourt, Co. Dublin, 


[This letter is sufficiently answered by the letter which 
follows it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sizr,—Will Mr. Waters (Spectator, March 12th) point out 


where in the Act of Union the number of representatives | 


for Ireland was fixed at one hundred as an irreducible 
minimum? The fact that the Church clause was declared 
irrevocable surely lends significance to the absence of such 
a provision as to the representation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—May I respectfully submit that Mr. Johnston has not | 
answered my questions in his letter (Spectator, March 12th)? 


What I wanted to know was—if, as “A Free-Trade Supporter 
of the Government” maintained, retaliation is opposed in 
principle and effect to Protection, why do Protectionists 
support the Government, and vice-versé ? That, I contend, is 
equivalent to charging the Chancellor of the Exchequer (say) 
with supporting, on the one hand by his presence in the 
Cabinet and on the other by his speeches in the country, 
two “inconsistent and mutually destructive policies.” How- 
ever, as regards Mr. Johnston’s letter, why does he take Mr. 
John Burns as the representative of Liberalism in matters 
of foreign and Colonial questions? Does he suppose that 
Mr. Burns will be Colonial or Foreign Secretary, or Prime 
Minister? Why should “any alternative Government 
in this country be dependent upon the support of that 
‘lost hundred’ of the Radical party,’ any more than 
on the members of the Liberal League? Is it to be 
supposed that the principles of that body, which does 
include the great majority of leading Liberals, are to be 
calmly put aside at the fancied suggestion of Mr. Burns ? 
And, after all, why is Mr. Johnston or any other Unionist a 
Free-trader? Surely it is because he thinks Protection is a 
danger to the Empire, and a very great danger. Surely he, if 
he be a true Free-trader, would be readier to trust the Empire 
to the hands of Free-trade Lord Rosebery than to Protec- 


tionist Mr. Chamberlain. But again, apart. from the fie 
policy, does Mr. Johnston think that the Unionist party, { 

“valuable Imperial asset,” is going to remain in office f, 
ever? The Liberals simply must come into power 8000, 
‘Every Government, however virtuous and efficient, has goop 
or later been overthrown by the Opposition, however f 
and disunited, when a General Election takes place; and if 
ever there was a time when Unionists could support th 
Liberal party, it is now when (in the opinion of all soung 
Free-traders) it is upholding the Empire by its repudiation of 
Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. G, 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHAMBERLAINITES, 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ SPrctatTor.”] 
Srz,—In your article under the above heading in the Spectator 
of March 12th (p. 401) you say :—“* Dumping’ is only foreign 
importing under a vituperative alias. ..... The modem 
Protective systems of the Continent have their origin in the 
attempt to put down British ‘dumping.’” The word, ugly ag 
it is, has, however, a definite meaning, which in all fair and 
candid argument must be recognised. It means exporting 

















goods at a price lower than that at which they can be legiti, 
mately produced,—by the sacrifice of a portion of the 
exorbitant gain through selling another part of the sams 
production in a highly protected home market. Perhaps you 
will kindly explain to your readers some of the instances of 
British “dumping” which originated the modern Protective 
systems of the Continent in the manner you describe.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Farrer Ecroyp, 
Whitbarrow Lodge, near Grange-over-Sands, 


[The Continental and American Protectionists always 
contended that they required protection from the unfair 
competition of British manufacturers. We remember, for 
example, the appeal of an American Protectionist who 
declared that American poultry must be protected against the 
unfair competition of “the pauper hens of Europe.” Pro. 
tectionists habitually declare that foreign goods come in ata 
price below that at which they can legitimately be produced. 
We were, of course, quite aware that this special meaning 
was sought to be attached to “dumping,” but we have always 
refused to admit that it has any real basis of fact. When 
a manufacturer objects to the entrance of foreign goods, he 
is apt to show his annoyance by declaring that they are 
“dumped,” but that does not alter the fact that what he 
really objects to is that goods are being sold here cheaper 
than his own goods. Whether they are or are not sold ata 
price lower than that at which they can be legitimately pro- 
duced is not the fact that worries him, but the competition 
created with his own goods. So-called “ dumping” is perpetu- 
ally taking place in all trades by our own manufacturers. 
At this moment the Scotch steel manufacturers are, we 
believe, alleged to be thinking of “ dumping” steel in England. 
In a sense all the goods offered ata “sale” are “dumped.” 
If “dumping” is to be put down, we must have inspectors 
entering all the London shops to see whether the goods are 
not being offered below the price at which they can be 
legitimately produced.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE WOMEN’S FREE-TRADE UNION. 
[To tue Eprroz or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I think your readers will be interested to learn that the 
following ladies have joined the Women’s Free-Trade Union: 
—Thé Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Avebury, Lady Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West, Miss Anstruther, Lady Pollock, Lady Grant Duff, 
Lady Beatrice Kemp, Mrs. Austin-Taylor, Hon. Mrs. 
John Bailey, Mrs. Westlake, Mrs. Cecil Chapman, Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Elliot, Mrs. Norman Lampson, Miss Mal- 
colm, Hon. Mrs. Ivor Guest, Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. John 
Seely, Miss Flora ©. Stevenson, LL.D., Lady Dickson- 
Poynder, Lady Moyra Cavendish, Miss Birch, Lady Alice 
Shaw-Stewart, Lady Constance Hatch, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. 
Although hitherto no Unionist members have joined, the 
Women’s Free-Trade Union is a non-party organisation, and 
consists of women Free-traders of the Liberal, Conservative, 
and Liberal Unionist parties, and of others who take no part 
in party politics. It is felt that a union of all Free-trade 
forces is necessary at this juncture to combat the reactionary 
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proposals now before the country, which threaten alike our 
fgcal position and the stability of the Empire. We hope 
toweloome a large number of members. I have undertaken 
the duty of joint honorary secretary in conjunction with the 
existing honorary secretary. The offices are at 8 Victoria 

,8.W.—I am, Sir, &., Frances Batrour. 

39 Addison Gardens, Ww. 


[We have dealt with this letter elsewhere, but must express 
here also our satisfaction that the women Free-traders of the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Liberal Unionist parties have seen 
the advantage of joint action, but without any severance of 
ties. The Liberal women in thus enabling the Unionist 
women to work with them on a non-party organisation with- 
out abating one jot of their Unionism have shown a wise 
and generous appreciation of the situation, which it is to be 
hoped will be widely imitated. Till Protection is overthrown 
ind banished from the political arena, all Free-traders must 
work together. When it is overthrown, and once again Free- 
trade, like the Monarchy, is regarded as the possession of both 
ies in the State, the Conservatives and Unionists may 
yeturn to their old allegiance. In our view, they will by such a 
return best ensure that Protection shall not undergo a second 
resurrection. Meantime, we trust that all women Free-traders 
who are anxious to show their devotion to the cause will join 
the Women’s Free-Trade Union.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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FREE-TRADE AND RETALIATION. 
[To raz Epitor or THE “SPrcrTaToR.’’] 
§iz,—Pray forgive me this once if I ask a question of rather 
acontroversial kind. The oid theory of Free-trade was free 
exchange; that the man who, or the nation which, could make 
boots cheaper should exchange them with that man who, or 
that nation which, could make hats cheaper. Now if the cost 
of production of a grand piano here is £60, and the cost of 
production of twelve tons of steel rails in America is 300 dols., 
Free-trade or free exchange would be the swapping of one 
grand piano (English) for twelve tons of steel rails (American) ; 
and equally it would be Free-trade or free exchange if each 
tation exchanged a piano plus £30 for twelve tons of rails 
plus 150 dols.; in other words, if each nation collected 
from the other a 50 per cent. ad valorem tariff or a £30 
specific. Now America finds it cheaper and more convenient 
to collect her revenue in half-a-dozen ports and in a few 
hundred steamships rather than to hunt eighty millions of 
people in forty-five States, so she collects, and will continue to 
collect, 150 dols. on each grand piano. And if we collect £30 on 
each twelve tons of steel rails, then between England and the 
United States there is at least Free-trade in pianos and rails. 
And what is this but retaliation, or, to use a more agreeable 
word, reciprocity P—I am, Sir, &c., 
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MoRETON FREWEN. 
Draycot House, Chippenham, Wilts. 


[Retaliation is not reciprocity, either in fact or intention. 
Retaliation as explained by the present Government is an 
instrument by means of which foreign Governments may be 
made to abandon or reduce their tariffs. Duties imposed 
for purposes of retaliation are therefore intended to be 
temporary in their character. They will be taken off, it 
is alleged, the moment the foreigner says he has had 
enough, and asks for mercy. Often, it is urged, the 
mere threat to retaliate will be enough; and such threats 
are thus held to be retaliation in its best form. Mr. 
Frewen writes as if the American tariff were imposed 
for revenue; but in reality the tariff is Protective, and 
not revenue-earning. If the object were revenue, and not 
the protection of native industries, the duties would be 
immensely reduced. They would bring in far more revenue 
in such circumstances. But the rates were fixed, not to 
let goods in on a moderate payment, but to keep goods out. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





AMERICA AND RETALIATION. 
[To tue Eprtor or Tux “ SpxcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I enclose an extract from the Toronto Mail and Empire 
of February 28rd referring to the letter of Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, which appeared in the Spectator of 
February 6th. It is a matter of regret to Canadians that 
such statements regarding the bonding privilege are apparently 





accepted in the Old Country without proper examination, and 

that it is assumed without proof that Canada is dependent 

upon the United States during a large portion of the year for 

access to her ocean ports, which is not at all the case.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Aneus MacMurcxy. 
Toronto. 





LOCAL RATES AND FISCAL REFORM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read a great deal that has been said with 
reference to the fiscal question, and have not seen any 
allusion to the fact that the great increase in the local rates, 
especially in towns, must have affected our manufacturers 
prejudicially in their competition with foreign countries. 
This is brought out in the following passage (Book IV., 
chap. 7, p. 619), “ Manual of Political Economy,” by Professor 
Fawcett, where he says:—“It may quite possibly happen, 
that a constant increase in rates might ultimately jeopardise 
the very existence of many branches of industry, in which 
there is a close competition between the home and the foreign 
producer.” If this is so, the cure would seem to be in the 
hands of the ratepayers, and those whom they elect to 
administer the local taxation, rather than in fiscal reform. 
—I an, Sir, &c., L. G. F. 

[Unquestionably rates are often a heavy burden on industry. 
The agricultural industry is specially burdened by them, since 
it pays not merely on the buildings required for its conduct, 
but also on the raw material of the industry,—.e., the soil. A 
boot factory does not pay on the leather it works up into 
boots, but only on the factory premises. Agricultural rates 
are not levied according to a man’s ability to pay, that is, his 
wealth, but according to the quantity of the raw material used 
by him. But the amount of raw material employed is no 
criterion of profit. Rates on dwelling-houses are fairer, since, 
speaking generally, the value of a man’s house corresponds 
with his income.—Eb. Spectator.] 





NEW LICENSES FOR OLD. 
[To tux Epitor or Tae “Spxcraror.”} 
S1r,—The statement recently made in the House that some 
70 per cent. of our licensed houses are now “tied” is of grave 
interest in view of the growing practice of requiring the 
surrender of old licenses in return for the grant of a new 
one. Some temperance reformers and many licensing authori- 
ties have been inclined to support this policy in the belief that 
it affords an easy method of dealing with congested areas and of 
evading the compensation difficulty. But the above fact shows 
that any such expedient simply means the grant to the present 
brewing firms of a monopoly of practically the whole future 
licensing of the country. As they alone have the superfluous 
old licenses, no one else can apply for any new license. A 
further evil is that of course any such policy rapidly creates 
a fictitious “exchange value” in many existing small 
houses that are now of little trade value. At present the 
holders would gladly surrender many of these for very 
moderate compensation, but once let them become the sole 
medium of procuring new licenses elsewhere and all chance of 
their voluntary surrender will be lost, while the problem of 
compensation will be correspondingly increased. A good 
instance of this was afforded at the recent Licensing Sessions, 
where, on an application for a new license for a station refresh- 
ment-room, the Bench adjourned the case with the intimation 
that the applicant should in the meantime purchase an 
adjacent licensed house. The natural result was that an 
absolutely absurd valuation was immediately placed on the 
existing license. Other evils, such as the sacrifice of one dis- 
trict to the interests of another, and the increased difficulty of 
effective control when the new license has been thus purchased, 
also follow from this policy, and it is to be hoped that all 
temperance reformers will unite to check this growing danger, 
whether it appears as an offer to surrender old licenses in 
exchange for a new one, or in the more insidious form of, an 
application to “remove” an old license from a congested area 
to a new district. It would surely be far better to pay 
any amount of money compensation to release the older 
districts rather than thus to sacrifice the new districts as a 
private preserve to the brewery companies. All new licenses 
in public hands, either with the local authorities or with the 





Trust companies: this is certainlv the clear policy for the 
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future, whatever may be decided as to existing licenses.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. J. Torr. 
Morton Hall, Swinderby, Lincoln. 





ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. 
[To Tue Eprror or THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I, in answer to the question in your issue of the 
12th inst., give a few reasons, drawn from practical experience, 
against ladies becoming elementary-school teachers? I was 
myself educated at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and 
afterwards for five years at one of our two greatest Univer- 
sities, and have had practical experience in high-school and 
elementary-school teaching :— 


(1) The salaries.—In a girls’ school of three hundred and fifty 
in my University town, for a class of over fifty children, 
Standard V., a teacher with a degree, and also the certifi- 
cates for elementary teaching, is offered the munificent 
salary of £80 per annum! Is this sufficient for the board, 
lodging, dress, personal and travelling expenses of any 
highly educated woman? I venture to think that it is 
absurdly inadequate, and very much less than the same 
qualifications could obtain in other professions. Your corre- 
spondent may tell me that salaries vary in different places. 
Unhappily this is so, and instead of co-ordinating educa- 
tion, leads to much trouble and friction; large schools, 
which need the most efficient teachers, have them tempted 
away to smaller schools where the salaries are on a more 
generous scale. The only solution one can see would be a 
universal scale according to proficiency in examination, 
experience in teaching, and some form of capitation fees. 


(2) As to time.—My experience leads me to believe that in the 
upper standards eight to eight and a half hours’ work 
daily is nearer the mark than five anda half. The amount 
of correction and preparation of lessons required is, of 
course, not included in the school time-table. I have 
found this quite as arduous in elementary as in high 
school work, 


(3) The work itself—To the enthusiast teaching is always 
delightful and repaying. Perhaps a sense of the responsi- 
bility and importance of it is brought home to one more in 
elementary work. These children have so few years in 
which to gain any education that you can give them. But 
stimulating and encouraging as this thought is, it has a 
darker side. Their ignorance is so appalling, their home 
training often so utterly against them, morally and physi- 

They are frequently taught to deceive; the teacher 
is held up as an object of dislike and contempt; the parents 
often overwork them; they are underfed and poorly clad. 
What wonder is it that for the little while that we 
have them, it takes far more patience, energy, skill, and 
perseverance to teach them than the average high-school 
child, with. whom allusions to current events (other than 
the lowest) will not fall on deaf ears and need elaborate 
explanations? Then there is the strain of the discipline. 
Tact and temper are tried, unceasing care and vigilance 
are needed, by these large unruly classes, all of which tell 
on the teacher greatly. 


(4) It is hard to teach children whose parents do not want 

them to be taught. One can hardly believe in “free educa- 

tion” when one sees how utterly despised the boon is. A 

man said to me last week, when abusing his child’s teacher 

for insisting that “sums” must be done: “I don’t care 

whether she learns or don’t learn.” One feels that if he 

had to pay only a penny a week he would care, and that 

his mental attitude would be so much better for the child. 

I do not think that any culture or education can be better 

spent than on the care and training of the nation’s children, 

but I know that the picture painted last week was far too 

couleur de rose. I know that for ladies the work is hard, the 

salary usually poor and unsatisfactory, the drawbacks many. 

I only wish that the life did offer to more of our best 

students and teachers sufficient reason for entering upon 

it. Of such things as social difficulties and inequalities of 

position among the staff I have not spoken. I have not 

come across them, nor heard of any real difficulty in the 
matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ELEMENTARY THACHER. 





[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Sprctaror.”] 
S1r,—A letter on this subject (Spectator, March 12th) seems 
to ask fora reply. Yes; it does at first sight seem curious 
that poor gentlewomen do not adopt teaching as a profession. 
On closer inspection the reason is obvious. It is an “out- 
door”. profession,—i.e., the teacher does not live on the 
premises. The training involves many examinations, and in 
the present unsettled state of education there is no certainty 
of employment; what now exists may be entirely swept away 








——., 
ere long. The long hours in class are trying, mentally ang 


physically ; the pay, probably £60 to £80, without board and 
lodging, is not attractive. Compare this to other professions 
A nurse gets board, lodging, laundry, clothes, and a 
of at least £25. A cook gets board, lodging, laundry, possi 
beer-money, and wages from £22. A parlour-maid gets board, 
lodging, laundry, perhaps beer-money, and wages from £16, 
For dressmaking, millinery, or showroom, after three years’ 
apprenticeship, board, lodging, and wages from £15. The 
very lowest sum you can reckon for board is 5s, a week, 
but with lodging it is usually averaged at £20 per annum, 
Laundry comes to £3 or £4. This makes the cost of 
board and laundry £24 at the lowest; or for better clagg - 
of living, the whole assessed at the lowest boarding. 
house charge of 30s. a week, exclusive of clothes, you 
will find a young gentlewoman’s cost of living comes to ag 
much as, or rather more than, the ordinary school teacher's 
salary, leaving no margin. Many women do not possess the 
faculty of teaching, nor the faculty for passing examinations, 
nor the strength to stand the strain, nor are they willing to 
live alone in lodgings in a strange neighbourhood.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Emma ELIzasetH Copz, 
13¢ Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I think you will in fairness allow me to point out to 
your correspondent on p. 412 of last week’s issue one reason 
why the middle class (I say nothing of the upper) do notallow 
their children to become elementary-school teachers. It must 
be borne in mind that this class is largely Dissenting, and, 
as a consequence, their children as teachers would stand no 
chance of obtaining the head-masterships in fourteen thousand 
schools, The chances are not good enough, and so we lose 
the service of one part of the intellect of the nation, certainly 
to the nation’s detriment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Redditch. 


JAMES GROSS, 


[To Tae Evrror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Siz,—At the present moment, when methods of education are 
being reconsidered, and primary and secondary schools re 
organised, it seems opportune to suggest that persons of wider 
cultivation should be appointed to primary schools. Most of 
the elementary teachers now in the schools were themselves 
educated in primary schools, in time became monitors and 
pupil-teachers, then attended pupil-teachers’ centres, where 
all their associates were of the same class, and finally went for 
one or two years to a Training College for elementary teachers 
where their instructors were usually those who themselves 
began life as teachers in primary schools. Thus from the day 
the child enters the infants’ school to the day, some sixteen 
years later, when she is qualified to teach her horizon is 
bounded by the circumstances and conditions of elementary 
schools. She does not mix with girls educated in secondary 
schools or Universities; she is limited in all her ideas 
of science, art, literature, history, and religion itself by 
the Government requirements of the Code of Education. 
Discipline, order, method, organisation, these things she learns 
easily enough, and is more competent to control large classes 
of unruly children than the graduate from the University or 
the sixth-form girl from a High school. But at what a cost 
has she obtained this facility ? The average day-school teacher 
is brisk, businesslike, full of facts, methodical, orderly, but 
she lacks cultivation and enthusiasm ; her manners leave much 
to be desired,—she seems to be a sort of clockwork mechanism, 
wound up by Government, not a sweet and gracious figure, 
inspiring love and enthusiasm in her little world of children. 
Is it too much to hope that the elementary day-school teachers 
of the future may be educated side by side with those who are 
working towards other goals? It has been assumed that 
those who enter the service of elementary and Poor Law 
schools are sordid persons, with no higher aim than to earn a 
salary with as little trouble as possible; but it cannot be ex- 
pected of them that they should know and care for the children, 
—such ideas being Utopian, and beyond the range of practical 
pohtics. Surely this is a case of calling a dog a bad name. 
What was done by Dr. Arnold at Rugby, what was accom- 
plished by Thring at Uppingham, this remains to be done for 
the children of our working classes. And inasmuch as the task 
will be harder than that attempted by Arnold or Thring, the 
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to work on being inferior, so the honour of achieve- 

will be greater. ‘I'he leader of this forlorn hope, when 

meat will deserve a high place on the roll of his 

‘sheroes. Primary schools and Poor Law institutions 

1g wide field for holy enterprise. The odds against 

:.» children are heavy indeed,—inherited sensual or vagabond 

hades early evil environment, low physical stamina, 

‘ho intellectual powers, and a low moral standard. But 

children are not hardened sinners, nor are they unsusceptible 

to refining influences. “He that hath charge of souls, trans- 

them not in bundles,” said wise George Herbert. Kindly 

og and unaffected interest and sympathy with each indi- 

sidual child will easily win hearts. When the best and wisest 

and women in our midst grudge not to serve in the 

schools for the poorest, then the time may not be far off to 

the fulfilment of Christ’s words: “ And the last shall be first.” 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Eten M. MDovaatt. 


(To tHe Epiror or THe “SpPEcrator.”’] 

$m,—Your correspondent’s letter on the above subject in the 

Spectator of March 12th is very much to the point at this 
juncture ; and there is another aspect of the case. After 
thirty years’ trial of Forster’s Education Act, the tone, manners, 
accent, and speech of the scholars attending our elementary 
gchools are pretty much what they used to be before the 

ing of that Act. And why? Simply because the custom 
gill obtains of drawing the elementary teacher from the very 
ranks in life the pupils themselves come from. When the 
Act of 1870 was passed, it was hoped and surmised that the 
improved pay and status of the elementary teacher would be 
saficient to attract men from our older (resident) Universities, 
and consequently that the elementary teacher, being drawn 
from a higher social grade, would thereby have that refining 
and educative influence which is more than mere instruction. 
I submit that here now is a distinctly favourable time and 
opportunity for men from our best families to find a 
“mission” in life by undertaking scholastic work in our 
elementary schools, as it would give them an opportunity to 
influence and to level up the tone, manners, accent, and speech 
of the labouring and artisan classes. Surely a more responsible 
vocation a man can hardly undertake, for it is a branch of 
home missionary work that is worthy of the life and energy of 
any man possessing practical missionary zeal. It is equally 
as sacred a calling as that of a clergyman, at home or abroad, 
for the true education of the character of our children is 
fraught with great potentialities to our nation in every con- 
eeivable way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 

Giggleswick Vicarage, Yorkshire. 

(We gladly publish these important and interesting letters ; 
but while strongly in favour of the introduction of young 
women of wider culture and men of University education into 
the ranks of our elementary teachers, we must not be taken to 
endorse the somewhat severe strictures passed on the present 
teachers by our correspondents. We believe those teachers 
of both sexes to be often persons of no small culture, to 
be devoted to the wider interests of education, and to be 
as a rule truly solicitous for the moral and intellectual 
welfare of those they teach.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE GATE OF THE NAVY. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sin,—Wishing to place one of my boys in the Navy, I was 
anxious to learn how boys are now selected for that Service. 
Accordingly, I read the recent Blue-book entitled “New 
Scheme of Naval Training: Selection of Candidates for 
Nomination as Naval Cadets.” A Committee reported the 
classification to the First Lord, who then proceeded to make 
his nominations. Nothing is said regurding the proceedings 
of the First Lord. Did he only nominate boys classified by 
the Committee as fit? Andif so, on what principle did he 
select among those reputed as fit? Surely the public are 
entitled to some information on these points. If the First 
Lord makes his selection from the boys classified as fit, then 
he had to choose fifty out of eighty-one. On what principle 
did he choose? But the more important question is whether 
boys reported as doubtful and as unfit were nominated.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Oxp Liserat. 


(We must refer our correspondent to the authoritative 





letter on this point signed “M. A.” printed below; but 
we desire to say for ourselves that we are absolutely certain 
that in the case of the present First Lord no boy reported 
as “unfit,” whatever his backing, would have the slightest 
chance of being nominated.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—There are statements made in the letters on this subject 
appearing in the Spectator of March 12th which are so wide 
of the truth that the public may be misled unless they are 
corrected :— 


(1) It is absolutely untrue to say that “no parent has the least 
chance of getting such a nomination for his son unless he 
can show some connection with the Navy, or can bring to 
bear some social or political influence.” The Navy is 
already in a very large degree a “career open to the 
talents.” As far as sons of officers of the Army or Navy 
are concerned, even inability to pay the fees, to which your 
article referred as a possible bar to some candidates, does 
not exclude, since there is a reduced charge for sons of 
officers in indigent circumstances. It is difficult to imagine 
that Mr. Harwood can have read the Blue-book which was 
the subject of your article before making such a statement. 


(2) Mr. Harwood has no warrant whatever for the suggestion 
that any county is barred or handicapped. It need only be 
said that out of some ninety candidates recently nominated 
for Osborne at least four came from Lancashire,—a fair pro- 
portion if geographical considerations were allowed to count 
at all, seeing that the field of choice covers the whole 
British Empire. 

(3) With regard to the second letter, I propose to correct the 
several misstatements categorically, authoritative informa- 
tion having been supplied to me on these points :— 


(a) “In the qualifying examination under the present 
scheme the result has been widely different, the top boys 
getting ‘nearly full marks’ and the bottom dozen boys 
obtaining ‘practically no marks at all.” (The writer 
uses inverted commas as if he were quoting, but the words 
he uses occur in no Report of the examiners, or in any other 
document.)—The bottom boys who qualified made about 
50 per cent. of the marks of the top boy, about the same 
proportion as the “ qualifying” boys under the old system. 


(6) “In the first examination, though twelve boys were 
reported as ‘ploughed,’ they all were admitted.”—Five 
boys only were reported (without qualification) as having 
failed. None of them were admitted. Two more were 
reported on doubtfully: they had done badly in the 
examination as a whole, but had shown special merit in 
particular subjects, and the examiners left to the Admiralty 
the responsibility of deciding whether they were to be 
taken or rejected. They were taken, and are now at Osborne 
on probation. 

(c) “The responsibility of absolutely rejecting two 
hundred and twenty-five out of three hundred candidates.” 
—Two hundred and seventy-nine candidates appeared 
before the first Committee. This is an abnormally large 
number, as, if it had not been the beginning of a new 
system, a great many of these would have been taken at 
previous examinations. Nevertheless, of these two hundred 
and seventy-nine, one hundred and forty-nine have received 
nominations in the first and later entries, and nearly all 
of those not selected are eligible to compete for entry into 
the ‘ Britannia’ under the old system. 


Questions such as those to which Mr. Lynam takes excep- 
tion, as to how long an egg takes to hatch, or how concrete is 
made, seem to me to need no defence as tests of a boy’s habit 
of observation and interest in common things. But the Com- 
mittee’s work would be seriously misunderstood if the public 
were to suppose that it was by such questions mainly that 
any boy was classed, or even that such questions formed a 
large item in any interview. Mr. Lynam remarks that “a 
Head-Master may justly consider that it is better for the boy 
and better for himself [my italics] to keep a good boy for 
another year. 
that a Head-Master is justified in doing his best to prevent 
a boy becoming a candidate for the Navy in order that he 
may have the benefit of keeping him as a pupil for one more 
year at school, and the credit of any scholarship he may win 
at the end of it; but I am sure that that is not Mr. Lynam’s 
real meaning, and that the consideration which weighs with 
him, as with the preparatory-school masters as a body, what- 
ever may be their opinion on the subject under discussion, 
is the welfare of the boy in whom he is interested.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


” 


Taken literally, this would appear to imply 


M. A. 
[It is with great satisfaction that we publish this authorita- 


tive statement as to the rules and principles governing the 
admission of boys into the Navy.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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ANGLO-SAXONS AND THE BIBLE. 
[To rae Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.’’} 

81r,—In your very interesting article on “Anglo-Saxons and 
the Bible” in the Spectator of March 12th, surely it ought not 
to have been assumed that “it was the same man who stood 
guilty before Nathan that wrote” Psalm ciii. Both the 
language and the substance of that Psalm have caused it to 
be assigned to a much later date than David's by all critical 
writers,—by the more moderate of them as well as by the more 
extreme. Thus, for instance, Dr. W. T. Davison in Hastings’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” (Vol. IV., p. 150) names it among 
“Psalms ascribed to David [which] cannot by any possi- 
bility be his.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. H. 





INDIAN SYMPATHY WITH THE JAPANESE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srm,—Concerning your note on Indian sympathy with the 
Japanese (Spectator, March 12th), may I—as one of the 
owners of the Times of India, from which you therein quote 
—point out that you are in error in believing that that 
journal has a native proprietary ? The proprietors for nearly 
half a century past have all been English.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. J. BENNETT. 

Bryn Cregin, Deganwy, North Wales. 

[We regret the mistake, and are obliged for our corre- 
spondent’s correction.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SIMS REEVES AND THE GERMAN “LIED.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In the very interesting article on the German Lied in 
the Spectator of February 27th there is an allusion to Sims 
Reeves as a singer of German songs, which perhaps you will 
allow me, as an old pupil and admirer of his, to notice. 
“C. L. G.” is no doubt right in saying that “ Adelaida” is the 
only German song Sims Reeves sang regularly, but, curiously 
enough, the first song I ever heard him sing was German, 
“Der Kuss,” by Beethoven. It was in the early “sixties,” 
and the impression the song made on my then youthful 
mind remains with me still. Further, in a programme of the 
Birmingham Festival in the “fifties” I find him singing—in 
one of the miscellaneous concerts—the first and last songs in 
Beethoven’s great cycle, “ An die ferne Geliebte.” Rather a 
strange item to appear in the hotch-potch of Italian operatic 
selections, to which people then listened patiently for three 
hours and a half. Whether he ever sang the cycle as a whole 
I have no means of knowing; probably not, but it is pleasant 
to be reminded that our greatest English singer knew and 
appreciated it.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM ANSTICE. 





ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC FOR THE BLIND: AN APPEAL. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Srz,—Will you allow me through your columns to call atten- 
tion to the great and pressing needs of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind at Upper Nor- 
wood, of which institution I am the President ? 


This College was established in 1872 with the object of edu- 
cating and training blind children of both sexes, all creeds and 
any rank, and the result achieved has been highly satisfactory 
and has more than justified its existence. To particularise 
more closely the results that are obtained, I may mention that 
89 per cent. of those who have completed their training at 
the College are now self-supporting men and women, earning 
from £60 to £400 each per annum. They come to us as children 

ightless and dependent; they leave us independent and use- 

members of the community. This National College is at 
present urgently in need of funds. There is a mortgage of 
£15,000 upon it, and owing to the recent falling off in subscrip- 
tions and donations, it is imperative that financial aid should be 
forthcoming. 


In order to bring together the wellwishers of the College, a 
banquet has been arranged for April 21st next at the Hotel Cecil, 
and it is the earnest hope of myself, as well as the Governing 
Council of the College, that the amount collected in connection 
with the banquet may be amply sufficient to place the institution 
on a satisfactory financial basis. Therefore I appeal to those 
who, like the founder of our College, are without the blessing of 
sight. I appeal to those who, endowed with all their senses, can 
but dimly realise the privations inseparable from a life in which 
there is no light. Subscriptions will be gladly received by the 
honorary secretary of the College, Frederick C. Van Duzer, Esq., 


to the bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limi Oe 
East, 8.W. iia Limited, 1 Pall aay 


—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp DE Watney. 


[The excellence of this institution must be our ’ 
for breaking our very necessary rule against devoting 
limited correspondence space to appeals of this Baas 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 
Sarp Hood: “I know, if I'd a mind, 
I could like Shakespeare write, 
And soon could prove to all mankind 
How well I can indite ; 
And yet,” remarked this genial man, 
“A little hitch I find 
That somewhat mars my simple plan— 
I haven’t got the mind!” 


So Bacon might have borne his part 
And said: “For sake of praise, 
I well could find it in my heart 
To write all Shakespeare’s plays; 
But ah! I feel a touch of fear 
That somewhat makes me start; 
I have the mind, serene and clear, 
But haven’t got the heart!” 
WALTER W. Sxzar, 








BOOKS. 


————_——— 
SARAH JENNINGS.* 


Mrs. CoLvILLE would have written a far better book if she 
had more accurately distinguished biography from history. 
Many erudite writers have done their best to unravel the 
political intrigues in which the great Marlborough and his 
dauntless wife played their part. But hitherto no satisfactory 
attempt has been made to sketch the character and career of 
Sarah Jennings, and Mrs. Colville would have been wiser if 
she had left history to take care of itself, and fixed her 
attention unreservedly upon the amazing Duchess. Hovw- 
ever, she has brought together not a few documents of the 
greatest interest; and if we still await a final biography, we 
cannot turn over the pages of this handsome volume without 
a certain pleasure. 

There can be no doubt that Sarah Jennings was the most 
brilliant woman of a brilliant age; but unlike most of her 
contemporaries, she added to her brilliance an unfailing 
caution. She was but a child when John Churchill wooed 
her, and he might have appeared a match for any one; yet 
she would not easily surrender, “not so much from coquetry 
to enhance her value,’ as Mrs. Colville says, “but from 
pride in that value, and because her heart was not easily 
touched.” But once married, she devoted herself to Churchill's 
service; she ruled the conqueror of Europe with a firm and 
loyal hand; and she supported him throughout an arduous 
career with an affection which was always returned. That in 
obedience to her wish he destroyed her letters is a misfortune 
indeed; but many of the letters which he addressed to her 
still remain,—a tribute to a singularly harmonious union 
When Marlborough went to war, it was to his Sarah that he 
sent his most intimate and interesting news. It was to his 
Sarah that he wrote the famous letter announcing the victory 
of Blenheim, a letter which for noble brevity and proud 
simplicity cannot be surpassed. “I have not time to say 
any more,” wrote the Duke, “than to beg of you to present 
my humble duty to the Queen, and to let her know that 
her army has had a glorious victory. Monsieur Tallard and 
two other generals are in my coach, and I am follow 
ing the rest.” While Blenheim Palace was building, he 
took the keenest interest in its progress. “Every hour of 
my life,” he writes from the Hague in 1707,“I wish for 
Woodstock being finished and my being happily there with 


* Duchess Sarah: being the Social History of the Times of Sarah Jennings. 


Compiled and arranged by one of her Descendants (Mrs, Arthur Colville). 








114 Southampton Row, London, W.C.; or they may be paid direct 


London: Longmans and Co, [18s. net.] 
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OT ee bo is ordering hangings in Brussels. “I have 
heen to see the hangings,” says he, “for your apartment and 

‘4. gg much as are done of them I think are very fine. 
nt I should be glad at your leisure you would be pro- 
viding everything that may be necessary for furnishing those 
two apartments, and that you direct Vanbrugh to finish the 
preaks between the windows in the great cabinet with looking 

Jjass, for I am resolved to farnish the room with the finest 

ares I can get.” Now he is praising with a frank enjoy- 
ment the pictures he has collected abroad. “It is certain,” 
gays he, “there are not in England so fine pictures as some 
of these, particularly King Charles on horseback by Vandyck. 
It was the Elector of Hanover’s, and given to the Emperor, 
and I hope it is by this time in Holland.” 


But the real drama of Sarah Jennings’s life was not her 
equal friendship with Marlborough, but her quarrel with the 
The story has been told again and again, yet its 
interest never withers. On either side there were good reasons 
why the attachment should not be lasting. The Queen, no 
doubt, was an exacting mistress, while the Duchess in her 
devotion to Anne never forgot ber own claims or her own in- 
dependence. In fact, if you read the letters exchanged 
between Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley, you might surmise 
thatthe Duchess was Queen, and Anne a willing and timorous 
gervant. But underneath Sarah’s bullying there was a true 
devotion, which could endure neither rivalry nor interruption. 
If only the Duchess could have remained first in the Queen’s 
regard, she never would have wavered in love or duty. But 
unfortunately for them both, the Queen wearied of her 
favourite’s imperious temper, and turned her ear to the voice 
of intrigue. The quarrel, then, was inevitable and easily 
understood ; but, while we sympathise with the Queen’s im- 
patience, it is impossible not to feel some pity with the down- 
fall of the Duchess. Above all, it was galling to her to lose 
tthe favour of her Sovereign through the disloyalty of a kins- 
woman whom she had herself advanced. Indeed, when Sarah 
Jennings took compassion upon Abigail Hill, that adroit 
woman was on the verge of starvation. But before many 
years were passed the poor kinswoman had ousted her 
patroness from the Court, and estranged her from the 
Queen. “The first thing which led me into enquiries 
about her conduct,” wrote the Duchess with perfect frank- 
ness, “was being told (in the summer of 1707) that my 
cousin Hill was privately married to Mr. Masham.” At first 
the Duchess could hardly credit the duplicity of the humble 
Abigail. But she soon found out that the Queen took part in 
the matrimonial comedy played in Dr. Arbuthnot’s lodgings. 
However, she consulted her Duke, and he gave her the best 
advice, which, needless to say, the intrepid Sarah did not 
follow. “The wisest thing,” wrote John Churchill from 
Meldert, “is to have to do with as few people as possible. If 
you are sure that Mrs. Masham speaks of business to the 
‘Queen, I should think you might with some caution tell of it, 
which would do good. For she certainly must be grateful, and 
will mind what you say.” But the Duke had not fathomed 
the duplicity of womankind, and he should have known his 
Sarah better than to urge caution upon his spouse. By this 
time it was Mrs. Masham who was playing the patroness, 
and daring to hold out the olive-branch of peace to her proud 
cousin. Therein she was guilty of singular insolence, for 
Sarah Jennings in her quietest mood would have seen the 
Kingdom in ashes before she accepted the patronage of the 
woman whom she had advanced, or sought on her knees a 
reconciliation with the Queen. When the Duchess taxed 
Abigail with her perfidy, Abigail very gravely answered “that 
she was sure the Queen, who had loved me extremely, would 
always be very kind to me.” It was some minutes before the 
Duchess could recover from the surprise with which this answer 
strack her, “To see a woman,” she exclaims, “ whom I had 
raised out of the dust, put on such a superior air, and to hear 
assure me by way of consolation that the Queen would 
always be very kind to me!” But it was idle now for Mrs. 
Freeman to attempt to live on the old terms with Mrs. Morley, 
When Prince George of Denmark died there was a brief 
renewal of friendship; but the truth is the Queen preferred 
the placid amiability of Mrs. Masham to the turbulent loyalty 
of the Duchess, and in 1710 they parted for ever. The Duchess 
went to Kensington prepared to abase herself to the lowest 
depths of humility :— 





“T explained some things,” she wrote, “which I had heard Her 

Majesty had taken amiss of me, and then with a fresh flood of 
tears and a concern sufficient to move compassion even where love 
was absent, I begged to know what other particulars she had 
heard of me, that I might not be denied all power of justifying 
myself. But still the only return was, ‘ You desired no answer, 
and you shall have none.’ I then begged to know if Her Majesty 
would tell me some other time. ‘You desired no answer and you 
shall have none.’ Ithen appealed to Her Majesty again, if she 
did not herself know that I had often despised interest in com- 
parison of serving her faithfully and doing right? And whether 
she did not know me uncapable of disowning anything which I 
knew to be true? ‘You desired no answer and you have 
none. 
This constant iteration was too much for the Duchess. She left 
the Queen and never saw her again. Shesurvived her mistress 
many years; she cultivated the society of wits and scholars; and 
she busied herself in composing her celebrated “ Account of 
her Conduct at the Court of Queen Anne.” Pope was among 
her friends, and her conversation was esteemed even when she 
had passed the age of eighty, nor until her last day was this 
courageous woman insensible to the zest of life. She has few 
rivals in history : she married one of the greatest soldiers that 
ever lived ; for many years she ruled her Queen with pride 
and confidence ; and though at last her rival ousted her, she 
never bent her knee nor let her spirit break. 





NAVAL POLICY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.* 
Mr. Jun1an CorBett in the present volumes continues the 
history of British naval policy which he so admirably com- 
menced in his studies of Elizabethan seamanship. His aim is 
to write the history of our Navy from the standpoint of the 
primary strategical idea which dominated each stage of 
development. His work is, therefore, less naval history in 
the ordinary sense than a history of British policy written 
with a special eye to its manifestations by sea. It would be 
hard to find a more fascinating tale than the blind gropings of 
British statesmen after that policy which would establish the 
balance of power on some permanent basis and enable the island 
kingdom to use her strength adequately in the affairs of 
Europe. Mr. Corbett’s manner of telling the story is worthy 
of the theme. His style has the true swing of good narrative : 
he is always clear, memorable, and picturesque, and his 
sketches of men and battles are done with insight and 
vigour. It would be difficult, indeed, to be prosy on such a 
subject. The opening of the era saw England feeling her 
way dimly to the new idea, and through all that stormy 
century of politics and religion the purpose was maintained, 
till at length the iron hand of Marlborough made it a reality, 
England’s bid for the domination of the Mediterranean is, 
Mr. Corbett thinks, along with the rise of Russia, the chief 
contribution of the seventeenth century to the history of inter- 
national relations. When the galleon had ousted the galley, 
the Mediterranean lay open to non-Mediterranean Powers, and 
became the chief strategic ground of Europe. Joined with 
the new field for policy was a steady and continuous naval 
development. The Stuart Kings, whatever their faults in other 
provinces, had the interests of the Navy at heart, and all to 
some extent succeeded. Cromwell was a great sea-lord as 
well as a great soldier, and William and Marlborough were 
quick to see that war policy is one and indivisible, and to 
use the sea forces along with the land forces in one plan of 
campaign. 

The movement began, disreputably enough, with Ward, a 
drunken ex-pirate of Plymouth, who, finding England no 
place for an emeritus buccanver, sought a new Isle of Avés at 
Tunis and became the terror of those seas. ‘“ The whole sea,” 
he said with Elizabethan rhetoric, “ was our Empire where we 
rovbed at will, and the world was our garden where we walked 
for sport.” He and his like gave that impetus to the piracy 
of Tunis and Algiers which first brought the Great Powers of 
Europe into conflict in the Mediterranean, The designs of 
Osuna, the Spanish Admiral, on Venice were defeated by the 
alliance of English and Dutch, and a very effective body of 
English pirates, of whom Mainwaring may be taken as a type, 
harried the merchantmen of France and Spain. The old 
Elizabethan era died with Ralegh, and the new Admirals 
looked rather to the Mediterranean than the ocean as the 





* England in the Mediterranean: a Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, By Julian 8, Corbett. 2vols, London: Longmang 
and Co, (24s, net. ] 
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theatre of future wars. Mr. Corbett traces in detail the 
complicated diplomacy which resulted in Mansell’s campaign 
against the Barbary Corsairs, which, futile as was its actual 
result, is significant as the first publication to Europe of the 
new policy. Then came the equally abortive Cadiz Expedi- 
tion, which is remarkable, however, for the attempt by a 
Scots soldier of fortune, Sir Henry Bruce, to persuade the 
Admirals to seize Gibraltar, as the key of the position. After 
that came many confused years, when England was much 
occupied with her own affairs and France was the chief 
object of dread, till the Commonwealth arrived, and a great 
Foreign Minister appeared in the Lord Protector. His 
appearance synchronised with a vital change in the consti- 
tution of the fleets. Merchant vessels ceased to be counted 
on the strength of the Navy, though they might still be 
used as auxiliaries, and came to be reckoned as one of its 
burdens. This meant that the main lines of commerce 
must become “the main lines of naval strategy, and the 
crossing of the trade routes its focal points.” The central 
idea of Cromwell’s foreign policy was that the armed 
action of England must threaten both France and Spain 
alike. A fleet for the Straits became, therefore, the first 
object of his ambition. It is useless to seek for a list of 
tangible results from the Cromwellian policy or the ex- 
peditions of Blake, Cromwell’s great sea-captain. It is in the 
moral effect, and the insistence upon the new strategical idea, 
that their real importance is to be found; and in a sense it is 
true that Marlborough and Shovell reaped what was sown by 
Blake and Cromwell. Both to Rupert and to Blake the 
Mediterranean was the ultimate battlefield. “ Being destitute 
of a port,” wrote a follower of the former, “we take the 
confines of the Mediterranean for our harbour, poverty and 
despair being our companions and revenge our guide”; while 
Blake, whether, in obedience to the multifarious orders of his 
master, he was attacking the Plate fleet or blockading the 
corsairs of Tunis, was consistently demonstrating the new 
ideals which British policy must accept. He laid bare, too, the 
true significance of Gibraltar. “ Priceless indeed,” says Mr. 
Corbett, “it was to those who had eyes to see—for it is not 
too much to say that to this enduring geographical condition, 
more than to any other single factor, England owed her final 
domination of the sea.” 


Cromwell had given his country a modern Navy and a 
definite Mediterranean policy; it remained for his successors 
to make use of both. The Navy was one of the few things in 
the reign of the last Stuarts which was not scandalously mis- 
managed. Grave mistakes there were, such as the evacuation 
of Tangier, which rendered futile the fine work of men like 
Monk and Lord Teviot; yet on the whole the reign of 
Charles II. marks a genuine progress in sea-policy. ‘“ He has 
knowledge of many things,” wrote Burnet, “ chiefly in naval 
affairs. Even in the architecture of ships he judges as 
critically as any of the trade can do, and knows the smallest 
things belonging to it.’ But a shifty and short-sighted 
foreign diplomacy must react sooner or later on all branches 
of national life, and it is only when the Mediterranean scheme 
became under William a part of a profound European policy 
that we find full justice done to our naval power. Gradually 
the Mediterranean fleet came to be regarded less as the 
protector of a trade route than as a direct factor in 
European politics. Russell was the first man who led the 
main fleet into the Mediterranean, and the fortunes of the 
country were “staked on a bold offensive beyond the limits of 
the British seas.” Somewhat against his will, he wintered in 
the Straits, a move which made a profound impression on 
Europe. Then came the Wars of the Spanish Succession, and 
with them the rise of the greatest of British generals. The 
command of the Mediterranean and the capture of Toulon 
were permanent objects in all Marlborough’s schemes. The 
famous corps of Royal Marines had meantime been per- 
manently established, and in Rooke, Leake, and Shovell 
Britain possessed Admirals of great ability, the last at least 
deserving to stand in the first rank of our sea-captains. 
Marlborough’s views on war at sea, as shown in his corre- 
spondence and directions, are curiously modern, and he 
may be said to have first evolved into a reasoned policy 
what his predecessors had merely groped after or guessed 
by instinct. “It is the conception to which our naval 
strategy has recurred after two centuries of experience 


—the conception of two divisions of one hom 

force, that, without noise or friction, can develo 

action at any point where danger or Opportunity caljs 
special pressure. Toa modern student nothing can be * 
interesting and instructive than the way the ideas na 
great soldiers of that time were worked out by the seamen - 
so imperfectly grasped their meaning.” It wag fated ~ 
Toulon should never be captured, but another Prize fell to the 
Admirals, which has remained to our own day as one of o 
most valued points of vantage. On a Sunday morning z 
July, 1704, Rooke and Shovell seized Gibraltar, The po: 
was a comparatively slight feat of arms ; but not so the battig 
of Malaga, which followed, or the winter siege, when Leak, 
held the Rock against all comers. Four years later Min ‘ 
a scarcely less important position, fell into Stanhope’s hands, 


The new policy established the power of Britain by sea, 
“The English,” as Tessé wrote, “at any rate teach ug that 
you may keep the sea in all weathers, for they promenade it 
like the swans in your river at Chantilly.” The Peace of 
Utrecht, whatever it may have given up, ratified all we hag 
gained for our Navy. The enterprise of Ward, the pirate, had 
been abundantly justified. We have not space to deal with 
the many interesting matters in Mr. Corbett’s book, but to al} 
who want a lucid and picturesque account of a vital epoch in 
our national history we heartily recommend it. We may note, 
as one of the points in which Mr. Corbett seems to us to have 
made a real contribution to kno-vledge, the new picture which 
he has drawn for us of Marlborough as a naval strategist -— 

“To the unsurpassed richness of his military renown we must 
add the greatest achievement that British naval strategy can 
show. He failed, it is true, to reach the goal he marked, but by 
his resolute and far-sighted striving towards it, he gained all that 
was possible, all at least that could be permanent. His failure 
went to show that, for the purposes of practical strategy, France 
was not seriously vulnerable from the south, but it proved that 
with a dominant sea power well placed within the Straits, her 
Mediterranean position was useless to her for offence, and that 
neither for her nor for any other power could the dream of the 
Roman Empire be revived.” 





COLONEL ANSTRUTHER THOMSON’S 
REMINISCENCES.* 

CoLONEL ANSTRUTHER THOMSON is to be congratulated on 
the energy which has enabled him, when nearer ninety than 
eighty, to carry through to a successful conclusion the task of 
compiling his reminiscences. Primarily intended for hunting 
men, who will naturally enjoy them most, in view of the un- 
equalled experience of the writer, these chapters are neverthe- 
less full of good entertainment for the general reader, and 
throw a great deal of interesting light on the manners of the 
early and mid-Victorian epoch. We are glad to think that 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson has not made the mistake, so 
commonly made by those who wish to record their experiences 
but have no skill with the pen, of utilising the services of a 
professional hack, with the result that a smoothing-iron is 
passed over all that lends individuality to the recital. Here 
the very artlessness of the presentation adds to its charm. 
Sincerity and spontaneity are of its very essence. The author 
never records anything save what interests him, and though 
his style is void of literary artifice, there is a Homeric sim- 
plicity about some of his characterisations which is extremely 
effective. What, for example, could be more admirably 
expressive than this comment on one of his kennel hunts 
men ?—‘‘ He was a good, honest chap, devoted to hunting 
and a good hound-breeder; but his wife was a she-devil, very 
good looking, with the manners of a Duchess, and she was 
the ruin of him”; or this appreciation of Rarey: “ Rarey 
was the bravest man I ever saw. He would let a horse kick 
close to his head without ever winking. He was a 
horse-tamer, but no horseman.” The verdict is severe, but, 
as perhaps the best M.F.H. of his time, a splendid horseman, 
a fine whip, and a superlative judge of a horse, Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson, if any one, is entitled to pass it. 

The son of a Scots laird and the heir to a Fifeshire estate 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson was born in 1818, went to Etop 
(under Keate) in 1832, and after a short sojourn in Germany, 
joined the 9th Lancers in 1836. When his regiment was 


* Eighty Years’ Reminiscences. By Colonel Anstruther Thomson. With 








Illustrations. 2 vols, London: Longmans and Co, [2ls, net.] 
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ordered to India he effected an exchange into the 13th Light 
Dragoons, where he rose to the rank of Captain before quitting 
the Service. From his earliest years he shared the view of 
Jorrocks, as endorsed by his friend Major Whyte-Melville, 
that “all time is wasted that is not spent on hunting,” and 
conscientiously acted on that maxim wherever he was 

When he was not following the chase, he liked 
nothing better than to drive the mail-coach, and thereby 
greatly increased his knowledge of the country. On leaving 
the Army he devoted himself more than ever to his favourite 
arsuit, and held in succession the Mastership of the Fife, 
‘Atherstone, Bicester, and Pytchley hounds. In 1860 he raised 
the Fife Light Horse, a connection that lasted till 1895. Per- 
haps the grand climacteric of his hunting days was the “sixties ”; 
but in 1903, when King Edward asked him if he still went 
hunting, he was able to answer “ Yes,”—a pretty good record 
for a veteran of eighty-four, who had had more than his fair 
share of broken bones and accidents, and nearly fifty years 
earlier had been laid on the shelf, though only for a short 
time, by a bad hemorrhage of the lungs. 


Of his schooldays, spent at Putney under a Mr. Carmalt; 
at Edinburgh Academy, where one of his classmates was 
Principal Shairp ; and at Eton, where Stafford Northcote was 
one of his greatest friends, Colonel Thomson gives us some 
illuminating reminiscences. In three years at Putney he 
learned nothing, but carried away a vivid recollection of a 
ceremony, which took place every half, recalling a somewhat 
similar practice at Dotheboys Hall :— 

“We were marched up to Carmalt’s desk two and two. Two 

glasses of a horrid compound of bark were on the desk, and an 
usher stood on each side. We had to drink the dose, turn to the 
usher, and put out our tongues to show that we had swallowed it! 
This was charged in our account, ‘ Wine, 5s.’” 
At Eton he was “very idle” and had “no turn for doing verses,” 
relying always in this department of his work on the assistance 
of Stafford Northcote. His tutor, he adds, was always afraid 
that he would influence Tab (Stafford Northcote) for evil, 
owing to his idleness, and love of field sports and card parties. 
The same tutor, Edward Coleridge, was responsible for a 
delightful letter to Colonel Thomson’s uncle and guardian, 
in which he deplores his pupil’s “excessive abandonment 
to bodily rather than mental pursuits,” and adds:—* You 
will be glad to receive from me a good account of Lord Cosmo 
Russell. He is doing well, and might, if he were not a Lord, 
do excellently. As it is, I will screw him up to the utmost 
point I can.” 


When the author joined his regiment in the summer of 
1836 he rode down to the barracks in “a long green 
bombazine coat (made in Germany), white duck regimental 
trousers, and a high top hat with a very narrow brim.” 
He had an allowance of £300 a year, and thereupon 
began to hunt in earnest,—he had four horses of his own 
in 1837, Hope Grant, afterwards known to fame in China, 
was junior Captain when he joined: “the truest and kindest 
of friends, a most agreeable and cheery companion, and a 
first-rate horseman.” Of his own Captain he says that 
he was “a capital officer, but was always on leave when he 
could get away.” In the same year (1837) he travelled up to 
London for the Coronation,—of which he gives an excellent 
account from the pen of his sister. It was “the first time I ever 
travelled on a railway; the only refreshment place was Wol- 
verton, and the only refreshment hot elder wine and ‘ parlia- 
ment’ gingerbread.” In 1839 he got his first and only lesson 
in gambling,—lost £25, “ stopped, and never played again.” In 
1842 he joined the 13th Light Dragoons, attending the German 
Maneuvres in the same year, and in 1847 sent in his papers on 
becoming Master of the Atherstone. Although from this point 
onwards the narrative is almost exclusively occupied with horses 
and hounds and accounts of runs, it is agreeably diversified with 
such digressions as the correspondence of old messmates in 
the Crimea, letters from Major Whyte-Melville and the Rev. 
Jack Russell, and plentifully bes prinkled with anecdote. In 
1864 he was chosen Conservative candidate for Fife, but re- 
tired from the contest, finding the odds were too great against 
him. In the same year he became Master of the Pytchley, 
and hunted them for five years. The famous “ Waterloo Run,” 
“the best run I ever saw and over the finest country and 
longest distances (twenty-one miles] straight,” was on Feb- 
Tuary 2nd, 1866. With the exception of a wheat-field and a 


ploughed field, “the hounds were never off grass up to the 
earth at Keythorpe, one hour and fifty minutes.” Colonel 
Thomson had five mounts in the run—an indirect but elo- 
quent proof of his popularity—got home at 10 o'clock, 
and went to the Harborough ball the same night. His 
account of the run—the total time being three hours and 
forty-five minutes—with a map is curiously convincing in its 
matter-of-fact, straightforward way, and is only one instance 
out of many of a manner which inspires complete confidence 
in the accuracy of the writer. ‘ 

These two stout volumes, plentifully illustrated with 
excellent portraits, mostly of hunting celebrities, are of 
interest not merely as a record of the experiences and methods 
of a mighty horseman or as a vindication of the discipline 
involved in the strenuous pursuit of the chase. They attract 
the reader as a revelation of a fine and hearty personality 
in whom devotion to horses and hounds never blunted his 
affection for his kind. He seldom says a hard word of any- 
body, is always ready to recognise a sportsmanlike act in 
others, and refrains from any exultation over his achieve- 
ments, or seif-commiseration over his troubles or bereave- 
ments. His very limitations—notably the absence of any 
pretension to culture—are engaging because of the trans- 
parent honesty of the writer. He hardly ever mentions a 
book. His favourite poets are Tom Firr and Whyte-Melville 
—who, by the way, dedicated one of his best hunting ballads. 
to Colonel Thomson—and he mentions the fact of his hearing 
Jenny Lind sing without a word of comment. The absence. 
of literary alJusiveness in a writer who has got plenty to say, 
and can express himself clearly and forcibly, is rather a relief. 
than a drawback. In any case, whether the reader of these 
pages is a hunting expert or a student of humanity and 
manners, he will find excellent entertainment in this racy and 
unsophisticated autobiography. 





THE SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 
Ir heredity and environment go for anything, George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham, was anything but fortunate. 
His father was a profligate adventurer, advanced by the favour 
of an undiscerning master to a greatness far beyond his 
capacity; his mother a good woman, but deplorably foolish 
and weak. And then from quite eurly days things went 
against him. His mother, who had left her Church to marry & 
worthless husband, returned to it in her widowhood; his 
maternal grandfather, Lord Rutland, a true nobleman, died 
in 1639. The result was that the young Villiers and his 
younger brother became wards of the King, and were educated 
with the Princes Charles and James, an arrangement not 
likely to work well. While still a boy George Villiers and 
his younger brother Francis were sent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Lady Burghclere does not give us the date, 
though it is doubtless recorded in the College books.) They 
left before completing their course. (Again no date is given, 
but as they are said to have “rejoined the King at Oxford,” 
this escapade must have occurred after November 29th, 1642, 
when Charles entered that city.) The brothers saw some service 
in the field, and were then sent abroad under the charge of a 
tutor. Perhaps Lady Burghclere is right in thinking that this 
was, in the circumstances, the best way of completing their 
education. That completing certainly could not have been 
done in England; but life in Italy, surrounded with “as great 
state as some of the sovereign princes,” was likely to be 
mischievous to two lads under twenty. And the common 
opinion of their contemporaries held that it was so. Francis, 
the younger, was happily removed from the evil tocome, In 
1648 the two brothers joined a hopeless attempt by Lord 
Holland to raise the country against the Parliament, and 
Francis Villiers met his end bravely fighting “ under an oak 
tree in the highway about two miles from Kingston.” The 
inscription on his coffin-plate—he was buried in his father’s 
tomb in Henry VII.’s Chapel—is given. It has the phrase 
“ingentis specie juvenis,” which is possible, but not probable ; 
“nonis horem vulneribus acceptis”” demands correction, or at 
least affords scope for the exercise of conjecture. The Duke 
fought bravely at Worcester, shared for some days the flight 
of his master, and ultimately found shelter—not, one may 








* George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham, By Winifred, Lady Burghe 
clere, London: John Murray. [2ls. net.] 
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guess, without some favour on the part of persons in 
authority—with his sister, the Duchess of Richmond. 

The facts of his career after the days that followed are not 

easy to ascertain ; they rest largely on the Duke’s authority, and 
he was not a little given to romance. But he did not romance 
‘without an object, and that object seems to have been the 
keeping on as good terms as was possible with the de facto 
powers in England and the de jure powers abroad. The 
triumph of his diplomacy was his marriage with Mary Fairfax. 
It was the story of his.mother, Catharine Manners, over again. 
‘The son was not inferior to the father in personal charm, and 
Mary Fairfax, herself without beauty, was profoundly im- 
pressed by his attentions. The two were married on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1657, and it was not found difficult to reconcile 
Cromwell to the fait accompli. Buckingham, however, could 
mot rest. He offended or alarmed the Protector, and was 
committed to the Tower. But the times were about to 
change. Richard Cromwell was much more accessible to 
Buckingham’s charm than his father, and in 1659 the Duke 
was formally pardoned. The brief interval between that time 
and the Restoration was probably the happiest period of his 
life. For a while he was content with what he had. He 
had money enough, but it was not his own, and he could 
not waste it; a wife who adored him; sport, which he never 
«ceased to love; and the fascinating hopes of alchemy. 
When the King came to his own again, Buckingham 
‘was not received with the welcome which he expected. 
But he was not a man to put up with rebuffs. He almost 
agsumed a favourite’s place, mounted on the boot of the 
Royal carriage when he was not invited to enter it, and was 
always en évidence, whether summoned or not, at great 
functions. His costume at the Coronation is said to have 
cost £30,000. It is not difficult to understand how estates, 
probably larger than those possessed by any other subject, 
dwindled away to something less than nothing in twenty- 
seven years. The wonder is that they held out so long; but 
then they were helped out by no inconsiderable sums of 
public money. 

The story of these years is squalid in the extreme. Lady 
Burghclere does well to tell it, for it has to be told. 
‘The best way of dealing with the foolish sentimentalism of 
meo-Jacobitism is to represent the Stuarts and the surround- 
ings of the Stuarts as they were; and George Villiers the 
Younger represents the Restoration courtier and politician 
as well as any one. There were, doubtless, lower deeps 
than his, though his were low enough, for he had a 
certain intellectual activity. He could write brilliantly, 
witness The Rehearsal; he could, on some subjects, think 
clearly, witness his speculations on toleration and liberty 
of conscience; but there was never a man more want- 
ing in the moral sense, and in that quality of mental 
balance which sometimes, in a way, fills its place. The 
climax of wickedness in his private life was reached in the 
affair with Lady Shrewsbury. Lady Burghclere discredits 
the atrocious story of this woman’s behaviour, of her holding 
her lover’s horse disguised as a page, and of the hideous 
sequel. We are not convinced by the argument she uses. 
“ When arraigned in 1674 by his Peers the Duke distinctly 
stated that, at the time of the duel, the Countess was living 
ina French monastery. Nor does this statement appear to 
have been controverted, though made before an assembly 
eager to convict him of every infamy.” Chalmers (XXX., 
364-65) quotes from Malone a letter dated “Jan. 10, 1673,” 
the writer of which relates that the young Earl of Shrewsbury 
had on the seventh of that month, through the Earl of West- 
morland—he was himself a minor—claimed justice against 
the Duke of Buckingham. He goes on to give the Duke’s 
answer, that he had killed the Earl in self-defence, and that 
the House had no concern with his relation to Lady Shrews- 
bury; “but if that had given offence, she was now gone toa 
retirement.” That looks far more probable than that the 
causa teterrima was far away when the quarrel was at its 
deadliest. And what are we to say of the sequel? In 1671 
Lady Shrewsbury had a son; Buckingham actually had the 
impudence to give the infant his own second title, “ Earl of 
Coventry,” and on its death, a few days afterwards, to have a 
gorgeous funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a herald duly 
proclaimed the lie over the grave. . All this, the duel. and 
the impudent assumption of Royal prerogative, took place 


while Buckingham was practically Prime Minister: And 
then, as if to involve every class of the community in the 
infamy, the University of Cambridge elected him its Chan. 
cellor! Verily, it was an amazing age! 


Buckingham in opposition was naturally less scandalous 
than Buckingham in power, but he did not miss his oppor- 
tunities, and the greatest of these was the “Popish Plot” of 
1678. Titus Oates was, of course, a liar of the first magni- 
tude; but it must not be forgotten that there was some real 
fire under all this smoke. There was a scheme for the 
“conversion” of England. In 1670 one of the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Dover provided that in considera. 
tion of two million gold crowns, Charles should, within six 
months, declare his reconciliation with Rome. Charles 
could not fulfil his part of the bargain. It would have cogt 
him his crown, and that was the one thing which he would 
not sell. So he was content to acta lie for the next fifteen 
years, and to put off his profession till the crown was ag 
valueless as other worldly things. It is possible that Bucking. 
ham may have come to know something of the truth—secretg 
of this kind are seldom absolutely kept—and he certainly was 
aware of the hopes of Rome. The wonder is that he should 
have countenanced such a monstrous imposture as Titus 
Oates’s story. Buta man cannot live such a life as his with 
out impairing his faculty of common-sense. 

With Buckingham’s fall from power in 1674 the interest in 
his career comes to an end. The last scene has been im: 
mortalised by Pope’s splendid lines. The description is true 
enough save that the “ worst inn” was really a farmhouse. 
Its pathos is heightened by the letters which are quoted, and 
by the fact that almost to the last he refused to believe that 
death was near. Lady Burghclere, whom we would con: 
gratulate on keeping up the literary traditions of her family, 
has written a book of very considerable value. The style 
admits of some improvement. “Transmogrify” is not, and 
from its barbarous construction never can be, a literary 
word. 





NOVELS. 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH.* 
THe Klondyke rush and its sequel have furnished the tellers of 
tales and the manufacturers of romance with a good deal of 
raw material, mostly at second hand, to be worked up for boy- 
readers in the Christmas season. An exception must be made 
in favour of the stories of Mr. Jack London, which, whatever 
their limitations, are at any rate based on actual experience, 
and certainly leave nothing to be desired in regard to the 
merciless realism of their treatment. But it is a remarkable 
and significant fact that the first serious novel of the Klondyke, 
dealing with the forces, material and moral, which dominate 
this phase of the eternal gold quest on a large scale and ina 
spirit of searching psychological analysis, should come from 
the pen of a woman. As regards the accuracy of the writer's 
local colour and the exactitude of her knowledge of life in 
camp and on the trail it is, of course, impossible for a 
home-keeping reviewer to pronounce an opinion that is of 
any real value, but it is enough to say that by the 
fulness of her descriptions and minute insistence on detail 
Miss Robins challenges comparisons with any of her com- 
petitors. She is not content with telling us how you get to 
Dawson City under favourable conditions at the open season 
of the year, but gives us an elaborate account of the building 
and management of a winter camp in the wilds, of the 
food and cooking and clothing of its occupants. Equally 
elaborate, also, is the picture of the Esquimaux village and 
the dress and diet of the natives. But careful as Miss Robins 
is to convey, by a multiplicity of these patient touches, the 
impression that she is an observer who only records things she 
has seen herself, the story is never drowned in detail. The de- 
velopment and clash of character, rather than the depicting of 
outlandish and unfamiliar scenery and the chronicling of ex- 
citing incident, is the writer’s main aim, though the influence 
of climate and environment on character—whether consciously 
or unconsciously—is made to play a considerable part in Miss 
Robins’s narrative. Her ingenious title must not be taken to 
refer to the “Arctic fever,” in the sense. of the passion 
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lar exploration, which has exerted its spell on so 


fee minds. In the case of most of the personages engaged 
cre ij ich th t. Yet 
-, the story it is the gold which acts asthe magnet. Yet even 
” the motive is not always selfish, One man wishes to 
buy back a family estate and provide for his sister; another to 
the future of his children; a third te find an anodyne 
for the loss of self-respect. Others, too, like the fathers and 
sisters of the Jesuit settlement at Holy Cross, have come, not 
impelled by the auri sacra fames at all, but by the evangelistic 
impulse, and the relations established between the worldly and 
religious sections of the dramatis personae form perhaps the 
most impressive feature of the story. The moral, in so far as 
it has a moral, is perhaps best expressed in the conversation 
between Morris Burnet, the youngest of the gold-seekers, and 
the Travelling Priest, just before Burnet and his partner, the 
Kentucky Colonel, set out on the last and most perilous stage 
of their journey to the goldfields :— 

“oe halted a moment under the Cross, and stared up at it. 
The door of the Fathers’ House opened, and the Travelling Priest 
stood on the threshold. The Boy went over to him, nodding 
good-morning. ‘So you are all ready—eager to gd from us?’— 
‘No; but, you see——’—‘I see.’ He held the door open, and the 
Boy went in. ‘I don’t believe the Colonel’s awake yet,’ he said, 
as he took off hisfurs. ‘I'll just run up and rouse him.’— It is 
very early’—the priest laid his hand on the young man’s arm— 
‘and he will not sleep so well for many a night to come. It is an 
hour till breakfast.’ Henry had lit the fire, and now left it 
roaring. The priest took a chair, and pushed one forward for 
his guest. The Boy sat down, stretched his legs out straight 
towards the fire, and lifting his hands, clasped them behind his 
head. The priest read the homesick face like a book. ‘ Why are 
you up here?’ Before there was time for reply he added: 
‘Surely a young man like you could find, nearer home, many a 
gateajar. And you must have had glimpses through of—things 
many and fair.—‘Oh yes, I’ve had glimpses of those things.’ 
— Well——’— What I wanted most I never saw.’—‘ You 
wanted——’—To be—sure’—‘ Ah! it is one of the results of 
agnosticism.’ The Boy never saw the smile. ‘ I’ve said—and I 
was not lying—that I came away to shorten the business of 
fortune-making—to buy back an old place we love, my sister and 
I; but——’—‘ Which does she love best, the old place or the 
young brother ?’—‘ Oh, she cares about me—no doubt o’ that.’ 
He smiled the smile of faith, ‘Has she... an understanding 
heart? ’—‘The most I know.’—‘ Then she would be glad to know 
you had found a home for the spirit. A home for the body, what 
does it matter?’ In the pause, Father Brachet opened the door, 
but seemed suddenly to remember some imperative call elsewhere. 
The Boy jumped up, but the Superior had vanished without even 
‘Good-morning.’ The Boy sat down again. ‘Of course,’ he went 
on, with that touch of pedantry so common in American youth, 
‘the difficulty in my case is an intellectual one. I think I appreciate 
the splendid work you do, and I see as I never saw before——’ He 
stopped. ‘ Youstrike your foot against the same stone of stumbling 
over which the Pharisees fell, when the man whom Jesus healed by 
the way replied to their questioning : “ Whether He beasinner or 
no,I know not. One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.”’—‘T don’t deny that the life here has been a revelation to me. 
I’m not talking about creeds (for I don’t know much about them, 
and I don’t think it’s in me to care much); but so far as the 
work here is concerned——’ He paused. ‘ We can take little 
credit for that; it is the outcome of our Order.’ The Boy 
failed to catch the effect of the capital letter. ‘ Yes, it’s just 
that—the order, the good government! A fella would be 
a bigot if he couldn’t see that the system is as nearly perfect 
as a human institution can be.’—‘ That has been said before of 
the Society of Jesus.’ But he spoke with the wise man’s tolerance 
for the discoveries of the young. Still, it was not to discuss 
the merits of his Order that he had got up an hour before his 
time. ‘I understand, maybe better than yourself, something of 
the restlessness that drove you here.—‘ You understand?’ The 
priest nodded. ‘You had the excuse of the old plantation and 
the sister——’ The Boy sat up suddenly, a little annoyed. The 
priest kepton: ‘ But you felt a great longing to make a breach in 
the high walls that shut you in. You wanted to fare away on 
some voyage of discovery. Wasn’t that it?’ He paused now 
in his turn, but the Boy looked straight before him, saying 
nothing. The priest leaned forward with a deeper gravity. ‘It 
will be a fortunate expedition, this, my son, if thou discover 

thyself—and in time!’ Still the Boy said nothing. The other 
resumed more lightly: ‘In America we combine our travels with 
business. But it is no new idea in the world that a young man 
should have his Wanderjahr before he finds what he wants, or 
even finds acquiescence. It did not need Wilhelm Meister to set 
the feet of youth on that trail; it did not need the Crusades. It’s 
as old as the idea of a Golden Fleece or a Promised Land. It was 
the first man’s first inkling of heaven. The Boy pricked his ears. 
Wasn’t this heresy? ‘The old idea of the strenuous, to leave 
home and comfort and security, and go out to search for wisdom, 
or holiness, or happiness—whether it is gold or the San Grael, 
the instinct of Search is deep planted in the race. It is this that 
the handful of men who live in what they call “the world ”—it is 
this they forget. Every hour in the greater world outside, some- 
one, somewhere, is starting out upon this journey. He may go 
only as far as Germany to study philosophy, or to the nearest 
mountain-top, and find there the thing he seeks; or he may go to 


the ends of the earth, and still not find it. He may travel in 
Hindu gown ora Mongolian tunic, or he comes, like Father 
Brachet, out of his vineyards in “the pleasant land of France,” 
or, like you, eut of a country where all problems are to: be solved 
by machinery. But my point is, they come! When ail the other 
armies of the world are disbanded, that army, my son, will be stilb 
upon the march.’ They were silent awhile, and still the young 
face gave no sign. ‘To many,’ the Travelling Priest went on, 
‘the impulse is a blind one or a shy one, shrinking from calling 
itself by the old names. But none the less this instinct for the 
Quest is still the gallant way of youth, confronted by a sense of. 
the homelessness they cannot think will last.’—‘ That’s it, Father !- 
That’s it!’ the Boy burst out. ‘Homelessness! To feel that is 
to feel something urging you——’_ He stopped, frowning. ‘—— 
urging you to take up your staff, said the priest. ey were 
silent a moment, and then the same musical voice tolled out the: 
words like a low bell: ‘ But with all your journeying, my son, 
you will come to no Continuing City.’—‘ It’s no use to say this to. 
me. You see, I am——’—‘ I'll tell you why I say it.’ The priest 
laid a hand on his arm. ‘I see men going up and down all their 
lives upon this Quest. Once in a great while I see one for whom 
I think the journey may be shortened.’” 


The dramatis personae include only three women—a minority 
in correspondence with the actual conditions of life in mining 
districts—but these make up for their fewness in numbers by 
their wide divergence in temperament, race, and education. 
It would be hard to imagine a greater contrast than that 
existing between the “Princess Muckluck,” daughter of an 
Esquimaux chief, the ex-dancer from San Francisco, and 
Sister Winifred—savage, Bohemian, and saint—but all are 
treated ina spirit of kindly detachment not invariably encoun- 
tered in the work of a woman. Though the story is in great 
measure a record of unachieved aims, of disillusionment and 
failure, there is no bitterness or cynicism in the writer’s 
outlook on humanity. The book ends on a charaeteristically 
modern note of interrogation, but whatever may be the 
immediate destination of “the Boy,” one feels that the dis- 
cipline of example, the contact with those whose motto is 
Per aspera ad astra, the lessons of unselfishness and devotion 
taught in unexpected ways by the most unlikely preachers, 
will surely tend to shorten the way to his Continuing City. 





My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—All Mr. Harland’s readers would have a perfect right to be: 
sadly disappointed if he did not give them in his novels a good 
dose of the sunshine and the romantic charm of Italy. An 
adequate supply of both these is provided in My Friend Prospero, 
and if the story is of the slightest, with a very transparent 
mystery as its theme, no one who has ever read any of Mr, 
Harland’s former work has any right to complain. Intangible 
charm is the commodity he promises to his readers, and faithfully 
does he keep his word. There are, however, four lines of Tenny- 
son which, if Mr. Harland committed them to memory and acted 
on them, would vastly improve his writing, and would relieve his 
readers from the feeling, when they put down one of his books, that. 
they have been dining on the ices and dessert only :— 


‘* Because all words, though culled with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 
Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat.” 


In this particular book, too, there is a great question as to who 
is (in the Austrian sense) geboren, and the plain British reader 
will think most of the characters are a good deal too much geboren. 


David March. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Fletcher is so charmed with his book that it is quite a pleasure 
to read his opening paragraph. “This,” he informs the sym- 
pathetic reader, “is one of those stories which all women and a 
good many men are fond of a story that makes middle- 
aged people feel young again a story, in short, wherein 
life is lifted out of the commonplace into the romantic and made 
to assume colours and shapes of an appetising nature.” It is 
delightful to find an author believing so thoroughly in his own 
creations. After this preamble, if the reader is just a little dis- 
appointed in the book, it is, of course, the fault of his having 
expected too much. If David March were the first historical novel 
ever written, it would certainly be very remarkable. But another 
hand has drawn for us the days of Charles II. of gallant memory, 
and has painted in more vivid colours than those at Mr. 
Fletcher’s command the picture of the iniquitous Judge who 
travestied English justice in those days. To those to whom these 
earlier portraits are familiar Mr. Fletcher’s work will look a little 
pale and thin; but people who do not read Scott will find this 
book interesting enough. 

The Taskmaster. By Alphonse Courlander. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—For sheer unredeemed brutality and sordid realism it would 
be difficult to find the equal of this book. The reader will grant 
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that the story is to a certain extent “ powerful”; but the people 
described are so revolting that there really seems no reason why 
any author should force his audience to spend a couple of hours 
in their society. The familiar argument of “art for art’s sake” 
hardly applies here, for the book is too crude to be called art at 
all. It is, of course, impossible to deny that there may be people 
like these in the world, but that does not render it essential that 
they should be described in fiction. A sewer may be a very 
necessary and sanitary waterway, but one does not take a pleasure- 
boat along it. 

The Filigree Ball. By Anna K.Green. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—Room Five. By Hamilton Drummond. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—Here are two competitors for the favour of a public 
that likes a highly spiced meal. Is there not something degenerate 
in this literary taste? Miss Green’s tale is a strange mixture of 
the rational and the romantic. It starts with a house of sinister 
reputation and a mysterious murder. Then we have a long 
interval of sanity. The inquiry, the cross-examination of 
witnesses and suspected parties, is conducted with regularity. 
There is no preternatural ingenuity; there are no sensational 
effects. The knot has been skilfully tied, and we do not see a 
trace of the end at which to begin the untying. But it is easier 
to make a tangle thanto undo it. The dénowement of the story is 
a disappointment. There is an end of the interval of sanity ; we 
get to a quite incredible device, not unlike the handicraft of 
E. A. Poe, but without the vraisemblance which Poe sometimes 
contrived in even his wildest imaginings. A mysterious imple- 
ment of destruction, of which an unscrupulous father hands on the 
secret to an unscrupulous daughter, is not a success in the way of 
plot-construction——-Room Five has acertain resemblance to the 
tale just noticed. Here alsothere is an element of sanity. The 
elder Dale meets his death in what looks to most people like a 
madman’s feat. He climbs up a perpendicular rock; but then 
people whom no one thinks of shutting up dothe same. After 
this things move on in a reasonable way, and but for the 
knowledge that we are nearing a horror—Mr. Drummond lets 
us know this very soon—we should enjoy the story; it is 
vigorously told, and the “ Doctor” is a particularly well drawn 
figure. But when we come to the horror itself we feel that the 
writer is not equal to the occasion. He labours hard to make out 
an adequate motive, but does not convince us. We wish that 
Mr. Drummond would give us something more pleasing. He 
writes with quite uncommon force, and we should like to have a 
book from his hand which we might linger over with pleasure 
rather than make haste to be done with. 

The Despoilers. By Edmund Mitchell. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—tThe reader of this “story of a missing will and of the search 
for it” will have no reason to complain. In the first chapter a 
mysterious stranger with a mysterious bag dies in an hotel in 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe; a villainous hotel-keeper takes the 
opportunity of ransacking the bag (in regard to which he has good 
reason for feeling curious), and finds in it “the will which is missing 
and searched for.” Another will has before this come into the 
story; and a very lively tale is made out of the complications 
thus brought about. With this also a villain has something to 
do; not a villain of the hotel-keeper kind, but an M.P. with a 
prosperous future before him, too bad to be “ pelted with the soft 
roses of poetical justice,” as Bulwer Lytton puts it. More we will 
not say, lest we should spoil the plot ; let it suffice to say that The 
Despoilers is a good story of the old-fashioned kind adapted to 
more or less unfamiliar conditions of life. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


PERSIAN HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

The Lubdbu *l Albéb (Second Part) of Muhammad ‘Awjfi. 
Edited by Edward G. Browne. “Persian Historical Texts,” 
Vol. II. (Luzac and Co.)—English students of Oriental languages 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Professor Browne. It is 
due in no small measure to his untiring enthusiasm and 
industry that the Oriental school at Cambridge is beginning to 
assume an important position among its European contemporaries, 
It does not seem too much to hope that if his efforts are en- 
couraged we may some day havea school at Cambridge which 
shall rival even such admirable institutions as the Oriental 
Sqminary at Berlin, or the Ecole des Langues Orientales at 
Paris. Meantime, we have to thank him for the second volume 
of his series of “Persian Historical Texts.” The Lubdbu 71 
Albab of Muhammad ’Awfi is a work of very considerable 
interest, of which only two MSS. are known to exist,—one in 
England, one in Berlin. Mr. Bland, who first called attention to 
it, concludes from internal evidence that it must have been com- 
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posed during the last twenty-five years of the sixth century after 
the Hejra. Its value depends not so much on the biographi 
notices of the poets mentioned in it as on the fact that it hag 
preserved for us selections from the works of men of whom we 
should otherwise know little or nothing. Professor Browne's 
volume contains only the second half of the book, chaps. 8-19, 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the trustees of the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester, to whom the more important of the two 
codices belongs, will see their way to allowing Professor Browne 
access to the work, that he may complete his task by publishing 
the first seven chapters. To such scholars as Professor Browns 
it should be an honour to accord facilities. 








AMATEUR SCIENCE. 

The boy and the grown man who are fond of handling tools 
and “making things” in their leisure time—a taste which would 
be commoner than it is if it were:adequately encouraged—yil] 
find some excellent guidance in two little books just published (at 
1s. 6d. each) by Mr. Guilbert Pitman. One of these is the second 
part of The Amateur Electrician’s Workshop, by Mr. S. R. Bottone, 
In it the young electrician finds practical instructions for making 
a Wimshurst machine, suitable for lighting up vacuum tubes or 
working a small X-ray tube sufficiently well to show the bones 
in the hand or wrist, and to take a photograph of them with 
about sixty seconds’ exposure, and to perform such simple but 
pleasing experiments with Hertzian waves as to fire a charge or 
light an electric lamp from a distance without any intervening 
wires. There are also instructions for making a wireless tele. 
phone—not able, of course, to reproduce the complex articulate 
sounds of speech, but able to repeat the taps of a Morse key—an 
electrical despatch-boat, and a four-volt accumulator.— The 
other book, by Mr. Frederick Walker, deals with Practical Kites 
and Aeroplanes. It opens with instructions for the manufacture 
of a simple box-kite on the new scientific lines which dispense 
with the tail of the schoolboy’s kite, and goes on to show, both in 
theory and practice, how a kite or aeroplane may be constructed 
powerful enough to draw a carriage, carry a man into the air for 
reconnaissance work, or take aloft a lamp for signalling. The 
reader who works through it, with the aid of a simple workshop, 
will have learnt a great deal more than most of us know about 
the conditions of that most fascinating of problems, the discovery 
of the art of flight. Both books are very clearly written and 
sufficiently illustrated, and should serve a useful purpose. 








Rabies: its Place amongst Germ-Diseases, and its Origin in the 
Animal Kingdom. By David Sime, M.D. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Whilst somewhat too technical for lengthy 
review in the columns of a lay paper, Dr. Sime’s treatise on rabies 
is so admirable a specimen of those scientific monographs which 
itis the proper function of a University Press to disseminate, 
that we must call attention to its merits. Rabies, which puzzled 
every previous generation of medical investigators, so that they 
were forced to confess their entire ignorance of its causes, is an 
excellent subject for such a monograph. Dr. Sime’s monograph 
is thorough in method and far-reaching in suggestiveness. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Things as They Are. By Amy Wilson-Carmichael. (Morgan 
and Scott. 6s.)—Mr. Eugene Stock, whose opinion should go for 
much, speaks very highly of this book. Its literary merits soon 
show themselves ; of its value as “an account of mission work in 
Southern India” it is not easy for an outsider to speak. It may 
be roughly, very roughly, divided into two parts: an account of 
heathen and an account of Christian India. It is with Southern 
India that it is concerned, exactly the region where Christianity 
is supposed to be strongest. But even here the difficulties that 
surround the work are enormous. And recent legislation has 
added to them. A girl of twelve can be married, but she must be 
eighteen before she can act according to her conscience in the 
matter of religion. And then it is difficult to prove age. No 
records are kept, or if kept they are wilfully destroyed. And 
as for married women, let us hear what our author has to say: 
“ Hardly a single caste wife in all this Empire would be found in 
the little band of open Christians to-day if the missionaries con- 
cerned had not risked more than can be told here.” She goes on 
to tell us, and this of her own certain knowledge, of a Hindoo wife 
who was beaten almcst to death by her husband for refusing to 
conform to an idolatrous custom,—and there is no redress. Miss 
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Carmichael is not by any means enthusiastic about 
Waar Christians. .She lets us know pretty plainly that she 
holds'only @ very small minority to be Christians indeed. She 
has, it is clear, very strong views about conversion. To discuss 
these would take us out of our way. And important as is the 
estion which they raise, they do not concern the chief subject 


bi the book. More we cannot say; we must be content with 


calling attention to a very startling book. 








The 8.P.G. in New Guinea. (S.P.G. 1d.)—This little picture-book 
isvery instructive. There are men—a “ reclaimed cannibal P on 
the outside, and “three Christian teachers” on p. 1 within— 
native churches and schools, and village scenes. We trust that it 
may help to rouse and extend interest in the New Guinea 
Mission, a hopeful work which is doing much for Christianity— 
to which the people are well disposed—and for civilisation. Its 
workers are, in the words of the late Governor, using “softening 
and ameliorating influences that could not otherwise be applied 


to the natives.” 


The Titles of the Psalms. By James William Thirtle. (Henry 
Frowde. 6s.)—Mr. Thirtle gives an explanation which accounts 
for much of the perplexity that exists about the meaning of the 
Psalm titles. “Titles” is not the right word for them. They 
really come at the end of the Psalm, but they have been commonly 
read with the Psalm following. That looks very simple; but 
then some very simple things it has taken a long time to discover. 
Mr. Thirtle deals with the various details of his subject, and he 
has constructed what may be called a Psalm Calendar. This we 
shall not attempt to criticise; it must be left to experts to 
estimate. We note an important statement which, to judge 
from the analogy of other languages, must have something in it. 
“Having regard to the history of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, as received through the Massoretes, I hold it to be 
impossible on any such grounds as verbal features or literary 
style, to distinguish with certainty documents of varying ages or 
authors as entering into the composition of the several books.” 
Hebrew scholars, of course, magnify their office, but classical 
Hebrew is really a very small subject. There is absolutely 
nothing with which to compare the Scripturos of the Canon, and 
so far comparative criticism simply cannot exist. Mr. Thirtle 
does not always, to be quite frank, satisfy us as to his accuracy. 
He writes, for instance, on p. 22 (note): “Athenaeus spoke of 
flowers as ‘Children of the Spring.’” Now Athenaeus did not 
write in that way. He quotes the tragic poet Chaeremon as 
having used the expression, a very different matter. This is only 
a trifle, but it is significant. 





Some Letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaue. Selected, with a 
Preface, by F. A. Gasquet, D.D. (J. Hodges. 3s. 6d.)—These 
letters have been selected from the translation made by the late 
Dr. Eales. Dr. Gasquet has added a few notes; we wish that 
these could have been more numerous, for the one thing that 
hinders our interest in the letters is that we do not know enough 
about the Saint’s correspondents. Among the more important 
letters is that in which Abelard’s theology is controverted, and 
that addressed to the Canons of Lyons re the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. In the first we find the statement that 
“not only had the devil power over man, but also a just power.” 
In the second we have an elaborate hostile argument. St. Bernard 
submits his judgment to that of the See of Rome, but it is clear 
that he held a very strong opinion. 


“Break!” How the Navy Prepares for War. By “'Tre-Pol-Pen.” 
(Westminster Press. 1s.)—“Break!” is the command given to 
the signalman to unfurl the rolled-up pennant, and thus signal 
to the flagship that the order has been executed and the ship is 
ready. So this short, significant word is a happy title for a 
series of short, vigorous descriptions of the many mancuvres and 
perpetual practice which alone can give efficiency to a fighting 
ship. We, or rather the Russians, have had a lesson lately of 
how useless a fleet is without a very high standard of efficiency. One 
of the evolutions of a battleship so graphically given us by “Tre- 
Pol-Pen” is “Out nets!” The record for this is said to be thirty- 
seven seconds. Few crews, however, can get out their torpedo- 
netting at this pace. The most perfect practice may not save a 
battleship, now that the submarine has shown its offensive power. 
Still, as Mr. Yexley, who writes the introductory chapter on 
“General Routine,” says, the incessant routine, monotonous as it 
may appear, is essential. What this routine is is lucidly set forth 
in this little book. 





An Ozford Correspondence of 1903. Edited by W. Warde 


Fowler. (B.H. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.)—We have letters 
here from Mr, Edward Slade, an Oxford tutor ; James Holmes, ex- 


pupil, who has taken a Second in the school of Literae Humaniores ; 
and Mr. J.T. Holmes, father of James. The last winds up the 
correspondence with the remark: “whatever may be the failings 
of Oxford, about which we read so much in the papers just now, 
this family is of opinion that it owes a good deal to the tutorial 
system which prevails there.” From what premisses this con- 
clusion is drawn, and whether it is rightly drawn, are questions 
that we do not propose to deal with. Time was, and not very 
long ago, when the Oxford “Final School” seemed to some very 
good judges to be as good a thing of the kind as there was, 
Mark Pattison thought as well of it as he did of anything. But 
rivals have sprung up; perhaps the system has become stereo- 
typed; anyhow, there are loud cries for change, the most 
vigorous and articulate among them being Professor Gardner. 
Mr. Slade has something to say, both assenting and dissenting, 
about “Oxford at the Crossways,” and about other criticisms of 
the University. What he says, and what his correspondents say, 
may be read, certainly with pleasure, probably with profit. One 
thing is pretty certain. James Holmes would not have impressed 
his Ziirich friends as he did if he had not been through the 
Oxford mill. On one opinion we would venture,—by all means 
let examinations be simplified and shortened. How this is to be 
done is another matter. 


A Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age. (The British 
Museum. 1s.)—This is the sequel of the “Stone Age Guide,” 
published in 1902, and, like that, an excellent piece of work. It 
bears no name, a fact ‘that suggests a highly satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the efficiency of the Museum staff. That a book of 
this kind should be produced in the course of the day’s work, as 
it may be said, means much. To the average observer metal- 
work is a much more satisfactory object than the stone-work 
which went before it. Palaeoliths, and still more eoliths, 
often require a certain amount of imagination, not to say faith, 
when we regard them as human handiwork ; the rudest shaping 
of metal speaks for itself. We cannot go into any detail in 
noticing this book ; but we may say that it covers a wide range. 
It is, of course, strictly concerned with objects found in the 
British Isles; but it takes in finds made in other regions. The 
questions that are suggested are sometimes obscure. Bronze 
proper, as distinguished from what is really brass, occurs in 
places where it is difficult to account for the presence of tin. 
We know now of tin existing over a fairly extended range, but 
the ancients did not. The volume is copiously illustrated, and a 
very good value for the price, not only as a guide-book, but for 
the information which it conveys. 


New Epit1on.—In the series of “The King’s Poets” (Alex. 
Moring, 3s. 6d. net), The Prelude, by William Wordsworth, with 
Notes and Introduction by Basil Worsfold. The Prolegomena 
are biographical and critical, and are of excellent quality. The 
early history of Wordsworth’s poems is a curious chapter in the 
history of criticism. Every young man, before he takes to the 
business of reviewing, ought to read it carefully. The Edinburgh 
Review said of the “Intimations of Immortality” that it was 
“illegible and unintelligible,” as it had said that “Christabel” 
was a mixture of raving and drivelling. Wordsworth when he 
was sixty-five had not received for his poems more than £1,000. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—<@— 


Austin (M. W.), Veronica, cr 8V0.........06 sessessessesees 
Baker (O.), Black Jacks and Leather Bottles, 4to 
Beldam (G. W.), Great Golfers, 8V0..........sss00ceeseee 
Boyd (M. 8.), The Man in the Wood: a Novel, cr ha) 
Briggs te A.), New Light on the Life of Jesus, 8vo...... (T. & T.C 
Conn (H. W.), Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds in the Home, cr 8vo...... (Ginn) 4/6 
Cowper (W.), Commepanaenes, 4 vols. 8V0......... (Hodder Wie ra net 63/0 


sesesseesesseseeeees(LSbister) 6/0 
...(Bemrose) net 42/0 





Drage (G.), Russian Affairs, 8V0..........0000 urray) net 21/0 
Elwell (J. B.), Advanced Bridge, 12m0 .. ... .....ssssesseesee 
Farrar (B.), The Life of F, W. Farrar, some 
cr 8vo .... 










Findlater (J. H.), Stones from a Glasshouse, Cr 8V0 .......0..0+s00004--( Nisbet) 6/0 
‘Forbes (M.), Beattie and his Friends, 8V0 ...,......0.cecseseeeeses (Constable) net 15/0 
Gunter (A. C.), The Sword in the Air, cr 8V0.........:esseeeeee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ginther (R. T.), History of the Daubeney Laboratory, Magdalen College, 
SLE LLL LADD SIE D AGE TL eS Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
‘Harper (B. F.), The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 8vo (Luzac) net 18/0 
Hayden (A.), Chats on English China, cr 8V0 ........cecssssssssseeses nwin) net 5/0 
‘Her Great Reward, and 24 other Stories, imp 8V0........0.eseeees f . Bateman) 5/0 
Heroes in the Fight, and 24 other Stories, imp 8V0 ........ses008 J. Bateman) 5/0 
Hobbes (J. O.), The Vineyard: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ......ssscsseees seseeeeees (Unwin) 6/0 


Holms (A. C.), Practical Shipbuilding, 8vo ... 
Homeric Hymns (The), cr 8V0 .s......sceeeeeee 
Hunt (V.), The Celebrity at Hume, cr 8vo., 
Lectures Commerciales, 12m ..............0s0es0008 
Lester (J. H.), The Destiny of Man, cr 8vo ... 
Linden (A.), A Woman of Sentiment, cr 8vo 
Lion of Gersau (The), by “ Sirrah,” cr 8vo .... .....(Heinemann) 6 
Lucas (St. J.), Poems, CF 8V0  .........scscesceeseeee -( } 

Mach (E. von), Greek Sculpture: its Spirit and Principles, 8vo (Ginn) net 15/0 
Macray (W. D.), Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
Vol. IV., Fellows 1648-1712, 8v0................+++.4--.(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Marsdorp (A, F.S.), Institutes of Cape Law, Vols. I. and II., 8vo 


.(Macmillan) net 10/6 
.(Chapman & i 6/0 
weccseneniaucccnnenedcon tte: mn: am 

...(Gardner & Darton) net 3/0 
sseeeeee( Methuen) 6/0 














(Sweet & Maxwell) each net 21/0 
Methods of Social Advance, edited by C. S, Loch, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 3/6 
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Ticheloen, mae ma . B.), Keltic Researches, 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
von), Acid Autointoxications, 8vo ...... .-++-.(Simpkin) net 3/0 
or), ae and 


rrespondence (B. 
on People, Cr 8V0.......s0seecesees (J. Murray) 5/0 









Pierson (C, D.), Amo: 
Pugh (E.), “The Fruit of the Vine: a Novel, CF 8V0 wscccscrssscsrsoesoeees (Long 
Hoos (Fd. Cc. i), North Carolina, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 


ee Practical Points in Popular Proverbs...... (Baptist Tract Soc.) 2/6 
enh be ae” Christian Faith in an of Science ss er & Stoughton) 6/0 

G.), Queen Elizabeth and the —— mpany, folio 
‘Oxford niv. Press) net 10/6 
, The Evolution of Modern Liberty, cr 8vo panne meme howe net 5/0 
Santee 5 ay the Day before Yesterday, cr 8V0 ...+.ssessereeeess Macmillan) 6/0 
Sichel ( israeli: a Study in bate gan. Hy pa Ideas, 8vo ( aes net 12/6 
Souttar B), Alcohol: its Place and Power in Legislation, cr 
ie & Sismaiaen) 3/6 
Stone (J. M.), Reformation and Renaissance, 8vo .. eee onen} net 16/0 
Tweedi ie (Mrs. A.), Behind the Footlights, 80 .......0:.++++ Hutchinson) net 18/0 
Warden oe What Ought She to Do? a Novel, cr ants dob tto & Windus) 6/0 
), — Ellwoods : a Novel, cr 8vo., ..(Simpkin = 
Wyld (M. A.), The Dread Inferno, er 8vo ....... ‘{(Longmans) net 2/6 
Wyon (B.), The oon SEE WE TERR BUD ..ccnres scones veveasevecosess Fi net 10 
Young (F. E.), A Dangerous Quest: a Novel, cr 8vo wae (Long) 6/0 

















LIBERTY & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF (MODERN) CELTIC ART 


IN JEWELRY, CARPETS, GARDEN 
POTTERY, SUNDIALS, &c. 
GRAFTON GALLERY 
(Bond St., W.) 
TO-DAY and following Days. 
Admission free. Catalogue post-free. 


EXHIBITION OF (MODERN) CELTIC ART. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 











Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, mg Lm 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
BOWLAN. °B, 67 Hatton GaRDEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 8382 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .,...-ccccccccccccecscccvcecccecececevedng 30,639. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Established INSTITUTION. 413300 600. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent, of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kixe¢ Writ1am Steeet, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





MONTE FIANO WINES, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


It pays to send out 
SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
Because its merits insure popularity. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a = Gomnene Burgundy with Delicate Bouquet, 
22s. per dozen. 


MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine, 18s. per dozen. 


They are Wines excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 


ties. 
of busimess. 


application to 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO,, “Ln, 


Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ko, 





EsTaBLisHED 1824, 


Capital—&} Millions Sterling. _ Invested ted Funds—10} Millions Stepting ' 


DIRE ECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G. Chairman 
racy es yserenie Esq. James hae “7s 
gl t Hon. ttersea, John Ham Hale 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq, Alex. Alex. Lawae, Beg Haq. 
'rancis Augustus Bevan, 3 Pacis Aiane 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. sain Edward Alteed Leas, Eeq., M.P, 
— ay ms of Sars 0 Eeq. Hon by me Berkeley paeton, Haq 
omas Henry Burroug’ © alter 
— . hang al Buxton, = ugh Colin Senge Bothachild, MP, 
ohn Cator, E t Hon. Lo: 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Fieae on, Lond een 
Col. the Hon. Everard é. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulae ae 





ie a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G, CB, 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at cu t rates of 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Folieles tovned. Front, ont 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to pro 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, » Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


ROBERT LEWIS, Gen 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
eral Manager, 





ROYAL 


FIRE. LIFE, 


SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





coco 


SCHWEITZER’S 


ATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TReves, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 

KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 

—, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

utto’ 

yy A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample 

Es. Kg ost-free, sat 

lity B Six i for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

= 1id., ‘post-f ree.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 





The Profits are divided ev five y ears solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divi ded. £6, 26,160,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


No. 48 Gracecuurcn Strezt, Loypoy, E.C. 








Sree of charge. 


H A 





34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 
22s, and 18s. per dozen, 18s, and 10s, 6d, per dozen half-bottles, 





HAMPTONS 


REMOVALS «sw 


WAREHOUSING 
Hamptons send their Department affords absolutely 
Estimator and submit unrivalled advantages at the 


Competitive Estimates 


lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


MPTON S 


Booklet “Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, $.W. 
DEPOSITORBIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 
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— EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


ion Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for 
een siaeceraht of the Central Municipal School (which 4 is proposed 
be constituted as a Modern Secondary School) from persons of sound educa- 
tional ence and of academic standing, 
gual exper otfered is £650 r annum. : 
The mn appointed would be required to enter upon his engagement not 
J next. 
a the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided 
for the purpose, must be seees ae later than Wednesday, March 30th. 
will disqualify candi 
= " J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Higher Edncation, 








PUPIL-TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Education Committee of the = of Manchester also invite aggteniins 
for the Principalship ef the Pupil-Teachers’ College from persons of academic 
standing, and of sound experience im the principles and methods of teaching. 
The offered is £650 per annum. ; 
The person appointed should be prepared to assume the duties of the office 
not later than 5 uly 1st next. ; ; 
Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided for 
the perpen, aunty se hg later than Wednesday, March 30th, Can- 
yassing can 
J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Higher Education. 





Muncipal School of Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, March 9th, 1904. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
e¢ COUNCIL will shortly pou to APPOINT a QUAIN STUDENT 
in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The value of the Student- 
ship is £150 annum. Candidates (who must have been students of the 
College) should forward their applications on or before Saturday, April 2nd, 
addressed to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained, 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


HE CORPORATION of COVENTRY are PRE- 
PARED to RECEIVE MONEY on LOAN (in sums of not less than £100 
each), to be secured by Mo: under Statutor yAuthority of all the Rates 
and Revenues of the City, at 15s. per cent. Interest, payable half-yearly, 
yable at six months’ notice by either party. 
pplication to be made to, and all further iculars to be obtained of, 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, Coventry. 


paar PARTNERSHIP. —A singularly good 
opportunity for investment is offered in connection with a high-class 
School, situated within easy access of London, with prospect of entire reversion; 

t Principal wishing to retire shortly through advancing age, The School, 
which has had a distinguished record of success in public examinations, is now 
foil, and has an increasing connection. Principals only treated with.—Box 
= one é Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, 


PLN DID SEASIDE ESTATE 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricultural, or other College, 
igious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &., or for a 

Yachting and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
post <a mong having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
an ing. 

— climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 
water, 

For full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 
Tand and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, E.C. 


apo BE LET, PICTURESQUE and HISTORIC COT- 
TAGE on borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, 

i. very low rent. A mile and a half from station.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
ational Trust, 25 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


REFINED HOME in one of the healthiest parts of London 
for STUDENTS or for LADIES wishing for a permanent home with 
Gentlewomen. — References kindly permitted to clergymen and others on 
Spplication to Box 20, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Pas SOOIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post-free. 

Authors are recommended not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THBING, Secretary. 


























vos INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Co! for Secondary 
hairman of Commi i . MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUB G@. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are eos the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in ee on for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHO of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectt may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a G 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Principals Miss J. te LATHAM Girton Calica? Beading Wow @ ome ee, 
"Cl —, ia 2 CF ‘ees, a 'e 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, ? wi i 


MARY’S LODGE, 34 WARRINGTON CORES. 
e CENT, W.—BOARDING HOUSE for GIRLS for 8S, Mary’s College ; 
excellent garden.—Full particulars from PRINCIPAL, : 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectusand full particulats 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs, H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


A gegen (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the m: ent 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training bana for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little boys. 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough educa- 
tion.—Mr, and Mrs, SPARKE, Glencoil, Deal. 


gett HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 5S advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
kK.) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education, Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady + Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified - London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. » 
swimming, &. Oare of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


OLKESTONE HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


For Particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER of HARROW, to whom 
reference is kindly permitted. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 

fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Cantb, Highest references, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 
of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 

for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kinder, and 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the H MISTRESS, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


QT. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
\2 MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gymnasium, hockey field, games. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A,, 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. SHORE, Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 
RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 
follow right.”” Curriculum: On m lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, fleld. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,’’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
e House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 




































































removed to a larg 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Dra’ $ 
Painting, one Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery —Appyy 
to LADY BESIDENT. 





ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
MA. London, and Mies K de Foubest, B.A. London, with s ecespetens teat 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


Dg ee tpt ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 





Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College), Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, de, 
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T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Songueme 
Sane on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to cialise in a 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

Pemcirat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz. 
8ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


St. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 


For girls from seven years of age. 











There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
nn oa are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 

‘olonies, 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live 1 ee Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects— ‘o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, MissSTANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. = Brintipals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Lllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 








RCHDEAOCON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
= age Dg age menee nan by — 30 ee a. ne 
ea! locality ; ge grounds for cricke ockey, an nnis.—Princi; 
Miss BOYCOTT and Mis TARVER. ; 


. TFERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Ba’ g; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 

ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Duscsssen apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERBVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great aerentnate for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental method ; field for games. Prospectus an erences given. 


Ho“ SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE, 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year, 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education, University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Prirci- 

Re Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond,) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical ining. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
ulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualitied 
‘eachers for 4 = subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure. enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
— training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, ft, above sea level, is 
ghly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
indhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

yoo A BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London., 
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Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 
of £70 per annum, Two of £50,and Minor Scholarships. Examination 





ay 


. MARY’ PITAL 
S* st LDS ETON, ee SCHOOL, 





The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd, 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for 
ee a ae = Be Oe paren Oxford, Cambridge 
urham; for the Diplomas o' e Ro Olleges of Physicians J 
and for the Government Medical Services. “ -— Surgeons; 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £1 
to £52 10s., COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in 5 
are or May 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 


ne 

A BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Resident 
Tutors (Honours Graduates) for 12 pupils. See Prospectus for 

fees, diet, Court Circular notices, parents’ testimonials, pastimes pean. 

(PREVIOUS FAILURES). Rectory (30 rooms) heated throughout. London, 


EF 








TRIE 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others, Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, 

A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


2. BEES, CUMBERLANpD.~ 

An Examination will be held on March 24th and 25th for ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such other 
centres as Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s gon, one for 
Officer's son. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently re. 
constituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed especially for those who 
cannot afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine buildings; y 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities.—Apply, Rev. H, A. P.SA 
M.A., Head-Master. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'SHIRE—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con. 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 

House recently opened. Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 

of Durham and sareepesks Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Pla: 
fields, ae, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories, Cais 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer. 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes fer London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


Sane VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergyme e apply HEAD. TER, 


Teed VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—A SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL 15th at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Minciug Lane, London. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modera lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—_SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 
~ Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight, Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, 


ay Ae — 2 FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
penises for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
term time. 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE: 

MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarshie for 
Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 
and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathemati 
or Natural Seience, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) 0 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May lst.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


f be LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can be 
RECEIVED in a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the Midlands 
at the greatly reduced fee of 12 guineas per Term, if promising in work or 
games. Preparation for Public Schoo] Scholarships. Large house and 
grounds.—Box 19, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (8-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
























































July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships tothe Universities,—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


vel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Seoctater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


3 hours; sea, 9 miles, 18 years’ experience.—-RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton, © 
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L AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


R OYA 
vie i tag ors agriculture intending Co nists, dc. 
d. ts, Surveyors, i 0} 
Farming aod a anal Branch. Estate ment and Forestry Branch. 
Presiwent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir B. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
LELLAN, M.A. Hou, Member of 8 Instituti 
. M‘CLEL: , M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ ion, 
TheBer. JOHN B. een Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 

try. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 

ers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 

HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


C NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd, 
EXAMINATN pply to Rev. B. D. SWALLOW, 


X ET ER eo oc 2 OO Lb. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will 


CE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
copes For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


TTILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOL. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
MAY 5th, 1904, Admission Examination, March 29th.—For particulars, 


apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. a Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
HMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &. The Principal, 
who has resided in ‘Tagiand for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references, 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78. 

High-class Educational Home for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

French and German Teachers, visiting Professors and Masters, Principal: 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, Tennis, hockey, and riding. 


TAY in GERMANY (on the Rhine).—A LADY, holding 
State Diploma, RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN wishing to learn German and French, Success assured. Highest refer- 
ences from former Pupils. 
Address, Friulein B. NILLIUS, 33 Schulstrasse, Mainz. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of — enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


ON PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, 8S. & O,, 
FRANCE.—Fifteen minutes from Paris; good train service. Madame 
BARRELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
circle; tennis, cycling, boating, vtnonings references exchanged.—Par- 
ticulars from “S, M. sa The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSON and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


RANCE. — Mlle). GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full dole toon Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, SW. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selecti 

may be submitted. Interviews from 10 till 4. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

cwars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
. td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 
How to Start a Boy in the Professions. 



























































SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 








p4tere LIST OF SOHOOLS 


BOYs and GIRLS 
D 


TORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, , 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. é 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of best Boys’ and Girls* Schools, 

a Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free o on) > meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERN ES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus), 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including Examples of 
Engravings by ANDREA MANTEGNA, 
Open 10 to.6. Admission 1s, HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

by Dag -y gy to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


\ NV HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM p— Apply for 
e 

















THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of ‘ostal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION4RBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STBAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Mn 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETAR 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA, 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES, 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH 38.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES, 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
16 16s. ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
GOVINA. April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these 
Cruises, £5 5s. extra. 
810 10s. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols.; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
istory of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; 25s. for 
Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poetr: 
by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Briti 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in al languages.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 

List free. Sos. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 

Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands, Catalogues free. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Ca‘ 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850 ; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Bu oi 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIR. GHAM, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed er of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


(ye of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &., who desire to of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


SWASHBUCKLER tiie” 6/8 1/11 tua 
BOARDMAN’S 





SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE. HOTEL, 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout, 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience, 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views, 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 


For the use of MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 


Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate, 





those who desire|PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


the best of things 


Per Ib, Per ¥ Ib. 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000, 





i t 
pipe tobacco 2/4 2/4 pita 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Eze 


made. = a cso og agg 2 4s, o- given for Harris’s Portraits W 
‘ nim: uthern s 3 g ia, ; 
TH E CHAI R MAN Delightfully 7/ 4 2/ 1 Pond Zealanders, 1847 ; Semen, 6 vols. ; #2 given for Muther’s Histon wb 
e 


cool. 3 vols. ; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s C 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; 


rical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam 


TOU R NAM E NT or 8 / . 2/ 3 ser £5 for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 


WASSAIL 


£15 for Orme's British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols, 
1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 for Scrope's Salmon 


Medium fa: Q/= 2/6 Poit | Fishing, 183; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting 


vour, unique 


paid | 1g vols., 1822-28 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848, 100,000 


Z coal ss bg for — ye ages i wae —# a re and most valuable stock 
INDIAN FAKIR = f2ining 10/- 2/9 bia | Sonwuniou? StneeT Sim NGHAMC e+ BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 


Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures, tobaccos to satisfy 





tobacco. 


BU 2.0, 8.4 


CHROMOS 


NOTE.—§" most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience we number in stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 


have resulted in the productica of ist. 
THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 
Your Tobacconist ean easily obtain them for you. 
PRICE LIST, Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


R. 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Banxgrs: MancnuesTeR aND LIvERPOOL DISTRICT. Ch &e. 


8. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 








J. LEA, 


Kingdom 





eerereesenre 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


——o— 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
ingd ao cgpecesescceséoecs £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ina, eovccccccecccecccccccccscccccs 1 1B 6oee.016 8....0 8 9 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 5 


CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
, is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


Fever, Croup, Ague. ; 
acts like a pe = My Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


Dysentery. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
asms. 

isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 

ache, and Meningitis, 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
all others, I should say Cutonoprnz. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the stamp. Over- 


whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLz 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
NUFACTURERS—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





DINNE 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


FORD’S 





IRKBECK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
— UNION BANE of BANK, 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887, Incorporated 1880. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


23°], “repayable on demand, «= 24 °/, 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 lars, post-fres. ? 
Reserve Fund ...........:c0ss0esessereee 000,000,000 C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





DEPOSITS are, received for fixed periods 24 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


terms which may 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2% Dus 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Raul ‘ion, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“aranp prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Hanufacturers, &c., on application, 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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WILLIAMS '& NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





‘ 


The most Important and Interesting Book of the Year. 
TO BE READY EARLY IN APRIL. 
In 2 vols., bound in green buckram, 28s, net; post-free, 29s. With a number of Portraits, some in Photogravure, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


An American friend of Spencer who has read the boo says :— 





“Tt is as broad and many-sided as human experience, and the marvel and charm of it is its simple, straight- 
forward, and obvious truthfulness. It seems to me to exceed any of his former works.in interest and practical value, 
and I have been a constant reader of his writings from their first publication in this country. Mr. Spencer’s supreme 
loyalty to truth and his native frankness have made his account of his life very open and unreserved. Lest he might 
err in this direction he got the advice of confidential friends. After reading it and approving it entirely, Huxley 
remarked that it reminded him of the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features of that 
work. 

Mr. Spencer knew intimately some of the leading people of his time, and where the interest warranted it he has 
given his impression of them. There are several pages of absorbing interest concerning George Hliot, whom he knew 
for years before she became so eminent as an author, and for whom he had the highest appreciation. The estimate of 
her character and ability from one so capable of judging, and one who knew her so well, is a distinct gain to the 
world. His intimates of the Club, and especially Huxley and Tyndall, receive his friendly attention. The chapters on 
Huxley and Tyndall will be read with deep interest. His analysis of their qualities is a fine example of that kind 
of work.” 





THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES TO BE ADDED TO THE SERIES. 
ALMOST READY.—1 vol., 452 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The RELIGIONS of AUTHORITY and the RELIGION of the SPIRIT. 


By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER, Professor in the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theological Faculty. Witha 
Memoir of the Author by JEAN REVILLE, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University of Paris ; 
and a Note by Madame SABATIER., 


NEARLY READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By PAUL WERNLE, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History in the University of Basel. Translated by the Rev. G@. A. 
BIENEMANN, M.A., and Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 


Vol. 11.—The Development of the Church. 


TWO OPINIONS OF VOL, I. 

Dr. Marcus Dons, in the British Weekly :—* We cannot recall any work be a foreign a which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s ‘ Beginnings of Christianity.’ It is well written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 

“No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight 

o happily combined.”—Edinburgh Review. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 
CHEAP EDITION JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
Prof. W. Sanvar, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says:—‘‘I may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in 
this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to get at the living realities of religion.” 
_ “Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so stimulating. Seléom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear on the 
religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”—Pilot, 
‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack....... These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display, 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.”—Literature. 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, = * SUA8THREY REVIEW OF THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


2s. 6d. per Number net ; Annual Subscription, which may commence with any Number, 10s. post-free. 
The chief Contents of the April Number will be :— 
THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE FISCAL QUESTION. By Prof. Henry Jonzs, M.A., of Glasgow University. 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Sir Oxiver Loner, F.B.S., D.Sc., &. 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Canon Heysier Henson, B.D. 
GLADSTONE AS A MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY. By the Rt. Rev. W. Borp Carpentzr, Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
OTHER ARTICLES by Anprew Lane, Prof. Keyser, Prof, Brown, and Dr. WincELER, 
DISCUSSIONS, REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 dl aaa 2000 
TURKEY “* “°° fom TURKEY 


Two Thousand 


CARPETS Ty Capes. CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 2000 


Quotations free, 


TURKEY A Canper TURKEY 


12 ft. Zin. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS - CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from) COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | - 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at : 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance LAst (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; alse NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable a and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
































































A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 

judgment.” —Times. 

“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

‘In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual re. that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given-us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


al 
Mr, JOHN LANE begs to announce that On 


March 22nd he will publish Mr. Gilbert kK 
Chesterton’s Novel, 


THE NAPOLEON 
of 
NOTTING HILL, 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, 

With Map, 7 Illustrations, and a Cover Design by 
W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, 


The Publisher desires especially to call attention to the originality 
and quality of the Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 6/= 





THE BOOK ALL THE WORLD IS READING, 


LIFE IN A 
GARRISON TOWN, 


(Aus einer kleinen Garnison). 


THE NOVEL SUPPRESSED BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT, 
6/- By Lieutenant BILSE. 6/- 


With Portrait of the Author, Summary of the Court-Martial, and an Intro 
duction by ARNOLD WHITE. 


Mr. Firson Youne, in the Pilot.—‘‘ This is a book to study very thonght- 
fully. It is an important social document, whether we apply it to armies or 
any other community. Strange that it should have been left to this youth to 
write, in the form of a novel, a political document that should shake Germany 
to the heart; strange that the military tribunal that sentenced him should 
admit in its judgment that ‘the book contains matters of undeniable value’ 
with regard to debts, immorality, duelling, and punishments. Stranger still 
that, although the War Minister admitted in the Reichstag the truth of almost 
everything in the book, Bilse should be still in prison!” 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 
6/- By HENRY HARLAND, 6)- 


Author of ‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” ‘‘The Lady Paramount,” “Comedies 
and Errors.” “ Mademoiselle Miss,” “ Grey 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ His humour has a tang and a grace unsurpassed by any 
living novelist.” 
Bookman.—“‘ A fascinating book.” 


OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 
6/- By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 6] 


16 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘' A fascinating book.” 
Birmingham Post.—‘* Thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the French 

Revolution, ineluding Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 

21/- net. By CONSTANCE HILL, 21/- net, 
Author of ‘‘ Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends.” 


With numerous Llustrations by Etten G. Hitt, and Reproductions from 
various Contemporary Portraits, 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ One of the most charming volumes published withia 


recent years.’ : 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* There is not a dull page in all this pleasant volume,’ 


POEMS. 


5/- net. By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 5/- net, 

















NEW POEMS. 
5/- net. By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 5/- net, 
Academy.*"‘ Mr. Macfie......is a veritable poet.” 





READY MARCH 29th. 


CORNISH BALLADS, 


and other Poems. 
5/- net. By ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER,  5j- net. 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow. 


Edited by C. E. BYLES. With Illustrations by J. Ley Petnysrmer 
and others, 











ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York 
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gMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” “THE 
TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
ON MARCH 26rx.—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Bhodes Scholar at Oxford.”’ 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
By Professor A. JULICHRER. Trane- 

TESTAMENT. lated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 
Glasgow Beralé. —‘* A real boon has been conferred upon Hnglish readers by 
, lation......Mrs. Humphry Ward has frequently shown her 
deep interest in 9 subjects as Jilicher discusses here, and she has written 
a well informed and very ee Eee prefatory note,” 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 


With a Preface by Dr. J SCOTT KELTIE, 

Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 





Punch.—"'A notable addition not only to geographical knowledge and 
incidents of personal adventure, but 5o rare information of hitherto unknown 
birds that swarm in the pathless forests of Venezuela.” 


*,° Messrs. SMITH, ELDER and CO. will be ha to forward a copy © 
their CATALOGUE post-free on application, v 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


SPAIN 


ANGLICAN INNOCENTS IN SPAIN 
F. E. SIDNEY, F.S.A. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“The ceremonials of Holy Week in Seville are penned in a 
wealth of detail and graphic picturesqueness that we feel have 
rarely, if ever, been equalled before in print.” 

—Western Morning News. 

“Faithful pictures.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Extremely interesting.” —Bookman. 

“Vivid. Entertaining.”—Birmingham Gazette, 

“A most amusing and diverting book.”—Star. 

“Best book on Spain I have ever read.”—Queen. 


7s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN and CO. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, | W., LONDON. 
Boos in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE RE- 


DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 








‘* All good critics have agreed that his letters 
are not surpassed, perhaps not surpassable. He 
has more freedom than Gray; he has none of 
the coxcombry of Walpole and Byron; and 
there is no fifth name that can be put even 
into competition with him,” 

—Professor SAINTSBURY. 





3/3/0 net. 
Printed by Messrs. T. & A. CONSTABLE, Edinburgh. 
This Edition is limited to 500 Copies, and 
contains 237 Letters which, in whole 

or in part, are new. 


In four handsome octavo volumes. 3/3/0 net. 


The Correspondence 


OF 


WILLIAM 
COWPER, 


Arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Annotations, 


BY 


THOMAS WRIGHT, 


Principal of Cowper School, Olney, Author of “The Life of 
William Cowper,” &c. 


More than a hundred years have elapsed since the death of 
William Cowper, and only now has the greatest of English letter- 
writers received the tardy honour of a scholarly and exhaustive 
edition. If the tribute has been long deferred, it has now at least 
been fully paid. Every admirer of Cowper will rejoice that to 
Mr. Thomas Wright, whose devotion to all that pertains to the 
life and writings of the poet is familiar knowledge to every 
scholar, has now fallen the honour of preparing the standard 
edition of one of the most delightful books in the language. 

As the result of ten years’ arduous research Mr. Wright 
presents us now with an accurate text and no fewer than two 





hundred and thirty-seven letters which, in whole or in part, are new. 
Every allusion has received careful annotation, and where it is 
conducive to clearness Mr. Wright has interpolated between the 
letters the briefest biographical facts. This sumptuous edition 
is admirably indexed; it is equipped with every necessary critical 
apparatus ; and it will be found worthy of a place in every library 
beside the standard editions of the great classics. 











ORDER FORM. 








Please send me “The Correspondence of William Cowper,” 
in 4 vols., for which I enclose £3 3s. (net). 


PPITTITITITITITITITITET Try 


CONVEYANCE: } 





If sent by parcel post 
1s. extra. 


Sener eee eeee eeeeeee eeneees sen eeee eeNeee® 





This form may be handed to any Bookseller, or forwarded direct to the 
Publishers: 





Post-free.—H, ” 
more Street, Lo J. ue HER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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The Country Life Library. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN 


GEORGE BUNYARD 
ANP OWEN THOMAS. 
21s. net. 
NOW READY. 


507 pages. Size 10 in, by 7} in. 





“THE FRUIT GARDEN” gives full instructions for the 
culture of every fruit that is worth growing in Britain, either out- 
of-doors or under glass, and, in addition, contains chapters upon the 
Value of Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preservation, 
Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the Construction of Fruit 
Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, Injurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit 
Culture in America, France, and the Channel Islands, &c, 


THE FIELD, February 27th, 1904, 


“Written by Practical Experts......In all thirty chapters, 
and these contain practically all that it is really essential 
for the reader to know as to the modern methods employed in 
the selection, culture, protection, and increase of trees, and the 
harvesting, storing, or preserving of fruit as grown in the gardens 
or fruit farms of to-day.” 


ROSES FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 
12s. 6d. net. 





WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of ‘“ Wood and Garden.” 


12s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
(A Handbook to the Garden.) 
By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 


ENGLISH GARDENS. 
By E. T. COOK, Editor of the Garden, 
12s. 6d. net. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 


And Violets of Mountain and Plain. 
A Book written by several Authorities, and Edited by 
E. T. COOK, Editor of the Garden, Author 
of “Trees and Shrubs,” &a, 


8s. 6d. net, 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 
Edited by E. T. COOK. 
624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
21s. net. 





Published at the OFFICES of “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
5-7 SOU'@1AMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
And by GEO, NEWNES, Ltd., 9-12 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, 


THE LIFE OF DEAN FARRAR, 


By R. A. FARRAR, M.D, 
In 1 vol., with Portrait in Photogravure, ex, cr, 8vo, 68. net, 


READY MARCH 21st. 
By JANE H. FINDLATER. 


STONES FROM A GLASSHOUSE. 


Essays In Novel Criticism by a Novelist. Cr, 8v0, 6, 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Mrapz, 
; Extra crown 8v0, 6s, 
fa Ritz Ganeming ptory..Her style is bright, and her charitas le 





CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Told for Boys and Girls. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT, 
Illustrated, handsomely bound in green cloth, extra crown sag P — 
“The story is told with so much vivid detail that boys and girls will be 
absorbed in its pages...... The book will be a mine of instruction and delight f 
all who buy it.’”’—London Quarterly Review. - 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography, 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 


“ A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into haracter 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France."—Daily News. . , 


DANTON: a Study. 


With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘* A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence,” 
—Spectator, 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By 


— A. S. HUME, With Portrait in Photogravure, demy 8,0, 
Ss. net. 

“This life of Elizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the best piece 
that Mr. Hume has yet produced.””—Daily News, eh 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


J. M. DENT AND €0.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. / 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Epwarp Dowony, 


LL.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The criticism, from start to finish, is admirable, 
Avoiding every sort of temptation—eschewing windy paraphrase and pre 
tentious grandiloguence—it moves straight to the heart of the poetry, probing 
its intention and sifting its performance with great exactitude and no little 
subtlety of appreciation. It is, in short, true literary criticism of the highest 
order, making no attempt to display its own cleverness by paradox or 
violence, but simply setting about its business in a businesslike way, and per- 
forming its proper task with high efficiency and by no means without 
eloquence.” 








SIENA. By Epmunp GarpyeR. With numerous 
Illustrations from Reproductions and Topographical Drawings by Hrtsx 
M. James. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, leather. 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—* All the makers of Siena pass through Mr. Gardner's 
pages. It is aguide-book, and something more. A guide-book in its facts— 
marshalled and compact. Something more in its enthusiasm and sympathetic 
historical insight.” 


LAMB’S WORKS. Edited by W. Macpona.p. 


With 465 Illustrations, reproduced from the original Editions, from Por- 
traits, and from Drawings by Modern Artists, 12 vols. long fcap., £2 2s. 
net, or 3s, 6d, net each vol. 


THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
VENICE: and its Story. By T. Oxry. £1 1s, net, 


With 112 Illustrations (50 being in Colours). 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and publishers are alike to 
be congratulated on the production of this beautiful book.” 


CAMBRIDGE: and its Story. By the Dray or 
ELY. A beautiful volume, with 24 tinted Lithographs and other Illustra 
tions by Hersert Rartton. £1 Is. net. 

DAILY PAPER.—‘'The beautiful book which we owe to the combined 
industry, poetical insight, and artistic skill of Dean Stubbs and Mr, Herbert 

Railton.” 


CITIES. By Arruur Symons. With 8 Photogravures, 


7s. 6d, net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The entire book will be a delight to the cultured 
traveller, to whom we here commend it with sincere applause,” 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT ADDITIONS IN 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net per vol, A 
classified List of Volumes, with Specimen Page, &., will sent on 
application, 











29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0. 
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7. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 


A NOVEL OF CONSCIENCE, 
CRAIGIE’S GREATEST WORK. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE VINEYARD. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VINEYARD. 


Illustrated. Red Cloth Library, 6s. [March 21st. 
A. G. HALES’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WATCHER on the TOWER. 


By the Author of “ Driscoll, King of Scouts.” 6s. 
A FAMOUS FIRST NOVEL. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. Third Impression, 6s. 


MES. 





—————— 











= 


THRILLING ALPINE ADVENTURE. 
ADVENTURES ON THE 
ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
With over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


840 pp., 2s. 6d, net. 
THE 








LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor VILLARI. 
One of the cheapest books ever published. 28 Full-page Plates, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA, 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. Illustrated. 
ith 80 specimens of Old China and with over 150 China Marks. With 
geo Colour Frontiapiece, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES SHER- 


VINTON. By LOUIS BECKE, 2s. 6d. 














The APRIL . . 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Will contain an Article 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


entitled . . 


THE BIRDS OF PARADISE 
IN THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Order a copy at your Bookseller’s 


at once, 2s. Gd. net. 








Mir. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to British 
military history than this Diary of Moore.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ Two brilliant volumes, well worthy 
to be set by the side of Napier's ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ 
The journal is of unusual interest, for it is exceedingly outspoken 
and frank,” 

WORLD.—“All who care for the history of the great struggle 
with France will owe a debt of gratitude to Sir J. F. Maurice for 
his admirably edited volumes,” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A contribution to military 
biography of supreme and many-sided interest. Every page is 
engrossing.” 


See HERALD,—“ A superb vindication of a great 
soldier,” 





THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. 
By M. E. Durnam. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 
MORNING POST.—* Miss Durham has not told us in her admirable book on 
the Servian countries that she had any particular object in visiting the out-of-the- 
way corner of Europe which she describes with a delightful freshness and vigour...... 
She had a number of remarkable experiences, on which she has written a book 
which is full of good things and conveys much useful information.” 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. A 


Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetans, 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. y B. 
Logan Jack, LL.D., F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 

WORLD.—“ Among the many books of Chinese travel produced within recent 
years there has been none surpassing in interest and information this volwme.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 
By the Hon. Sipyey Pre, Author of ‘‘ Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—‘' The judicious selection and arrangement of the facts 
brought out in Lord Cromer’s report render this volume an indisp le additi 
to the library of every student of our nary ss 5 sustaining comparison with 
Lord Milner’s monumental work, ‘ England in Egypt.’”” 

THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE. 


By JeremiaH Lrncx. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ Unquestionably the most valuable work on the 
snbject.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davip T, Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s, net. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION ON TUESDAY. 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By Gi.sert Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovetas 


W. FresHFIELD, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With 
more than 40 magnificent Illustrations, and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 
TRUTH.—“ The best-written and illustrated mowntaineering book I have ever 

read,” 

‘ SECOND IMPRESSION. 

LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEANor ALEXANDER. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—‘‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and 

sweetness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 

shore.” 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Powerful Story of Irish Life. 


MAUREEN. By EDWARD McNULTY, 


Author of “‘ Misther O’Ryan,”’ &c. 


MISS CAROLINE. By THEO DOUGLAS 


With Illustrations by Gorpoy BrowneE. 
THE VULGAR TRUTH. 

By L. LOCKHART LANG. 
5th impression, 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER., 
5th Impression. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By D. CONYERS, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., 
Author of “A History of England from 1815-1858.” 
Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo, 24s. net. 


“These two volumes are full of vivid interest.” 
—Mr. Justin McCartzy, in the Daily Chronicle, 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of SARAH 
JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries 


in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Compiled and 
Arranged by One of her Descendants, 


Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 


With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 18s. net. 


“Tt takes us behind the throne in six ton, and there is not, from first to 
last, one dull page in its 400.”’—Daily Mat 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 


By Colonel ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
With 29 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


** Appeals to every lover of horse and hound, and abounds in anecdotes or 
pecolisstions of the most celebrated hunts in England, "— Westminster Gazette, 


* This is a delicious book.’”’—Morning Post. 


POPULAR EDITION.—6d. net. —_ [Ina few days. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


*,* This Edition will contain a Letter, hitherto wnpublished, by 
Cardinal Newman to Canon Flanagan in 1857, and almost con- 
taining in embryo the “ Apologia” itself. 














SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline Matild 
er of Denmark and Norway, and Princess of Great Britain and Irelan 
W.H. Witxins, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Love of an Uncrowned 
Gaon,” &c. With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
** One of the most romantic and pathetic tragedies we have ever read.” 
—Darly News. 
** Tt is more fascinating than fiction, and more romantic than most ——— 
—Onlooker. 





FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS AND THE 


NEW FISCAL POLICY. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo, sewed, 
2s. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. BRIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 
PERIOD V. IMPERIAL *REACTION—VICTOBIA—1880-1901, With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHARLES II. By Osmunp Arry, LL.D., M.A. 


New Edition. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 
*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume in Messrs, 
Goupil’s Series of Illustrated Historical Monographs 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAM 


CARRIAGES AND TRACTION ENGINES. By WILLIAM FLETcHER, 
M.Inst.Mech.E. With 250 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. 


PRACTICAL SHIPBUILDING: a Treatise on 


the Structural Design and Building of Modern Steel Vessels. The Work 
of Construction, from the Making of the Raw Material to the Equipped 
Vessel, iccluding subsequent Up-keep and Repairs. By A. CamMPBELL 
Hoims, Member of the Institution of Naval Architects and of the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 2 vols. (Vol. I, 
Text, medium 8vo; Vol. II. Illustrations and Diagrams, oblong 4to), 48s, 
[In a few days. 














LENT AND HOLY WEEK: Chapters on 


Catholic Observance and Ritual. By Hersert Toorston, 8.J. With 
8 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE SONS O’ CORMAC AN’ TALES 


OF OTHER MEN’S SONS: Irish Legends. By Atpis Dunbar, With 
8 Illustrations by Mrra LUxmOORE. Crown 8vo, 








THE DREAD INFERNO: Noies for Beginners 


in the Study of Dante. By M. Aticz Wrip. With Frontispiece. Feap. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [In a few days, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 








MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEWBOOKS 


Books relating to Russia, China, and Japan, 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, 


With Map and Illustrations, 15s. net, 
[Third Im pression, 
Spectator.— A full and lucid account of non Korea....... The best ma; 
Korea that has yet been published. Will be valued map of 
trustworthy documents we re re as ome of the mes 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems juropean 
Bussia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central At , 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
A New Edition, with many Illustrations and Maps, 18s, net, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ It should be read by all who take an interest in the world’ 
affairs....... The illustrations are beautiful, and the book is admirably bo : 
printed, and indexed,” und, 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Fdited Ld Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon, 
JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Superbly Illustrated with Ma 
and Plates ; to be completed i in 8 royal 8vo vols., 15s, net each in clo 
or 2ls, net each half-bound, 


VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 
OCEANIA, EASTERN ASIA, AND THE INDIAN OCEAN, 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Illustrated Record. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D, 
In 4 vols. small imperial 8vo, profusely Tlustrated. 
Price in cloth, £3 net; or in half-leather, £4 4s. net, the set, 
*,* Volumes in cloth may be had separately at 16s. net each, 

Vol. I. From the nomtapings to the Age of Henry VIII. By Ricuap 
Garnett.—Vol. II. From the Age of Henry VIII. to the Age of Milton, 
By RicHarD Garnett and EpMunp Gosse.—Vol. III. From the Age of 
Milton to the Age of Johnson. By Epmunp Gossz.—Vol. IV. 
Age of Johnson to the Age of Tennyson. By Epmunp Gossz. 


Daily News.—“ The design of the work is broad and harmonious, It is 
popular in the best sense of the word, in that it combines fulness of knowl 
with a sense of proportion, a breadth of treatment, and a warmth of atmosphere, 
The illustrations illuminate the history of our literature—from this point of 
view no praise of the undertaking can be too high.’ 

A beautifully illustrated Prospectus will be sent, post-free, on application. 


IN THE PALACES OF THE SULTAN, 
By ANNIE BOWMAN DODD. Profusely Illustrated, 16s, net, 
Times.—“‘A graphic description of Turkish life.” ‘ 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Recorded by WILLIAM ARCHER. With Portraits, 6s. net, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ It is a suggestive and entertaining book which will often 
be referred to in the future.” 


From the 











LOVE’S CARNIVAL: a Play in Five Acts. 
Translated from OTTO ERICH HARTLEBEN’S Original Play, 
** Rosenmontag,” 

By Rupot¥r BLEICHMANN, 
With a Portrait of the Author, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 





HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 


By ROBERT MARSHALL. Paper, Is. 6d; cloth, 2s. 6d, 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OPEN QUESTION.” 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH 


Euzebera THE MAGNETIC NORTH BLIZAbETE 
ROBINS THE MAGNETIC NORTH 
(C. E. Raimond), THE MAGNETIC NORTH (C. E. — 


” THE MAGNETIC NORTH 


Standard.—“ A work of genius. Thisisa large word, but nothing short of 
genius would bring such unfamiliar matter home to inexperienced imagina- 
tion. It is not quite like any other book....... We must go a long way to 
match it.” 

W. L. Courtyry, in the Daily Telegraph.—* A very remarkable piece of 
work....... ‘The Magnetic North’ lives because it is real.” 





THE LION OF GERSAU. «srrrau.” 
[Just published. 


UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. 
SAMUEL GORDON. 


THE LAW OF LIFE. 
ANNA McC. SHOLL, 


By the Author of 
“The Sheepstealers.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 
THE INTERLOPER. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. 
Times,—‘‘We have seldom 


read a more natural tale;| THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 
naturalness is the note, and JOHN GALSWORTEHY. 


there is no loss of strength in LAKE. 
the achievement......there is THE MONEY GOD. Bass B 


almost everything in the story LOVE THE FIDDLER. 
to make it pleasant to read.” LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 
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WACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


VOLS. IL AND IL NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each, 
al erits of Mr. Paul’s work are many and conspicuous.” 
Times fers ym other three volumes are equally good, the whole work will 
certainly be one of our most popular histories.” 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 
By Georce W. BeLDaM. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hixrow, 
TH. Tartor, JaMEs Brarp, ALEX. HERD, and Harry Varpon. Ilus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map, Crown 8vo, 68. 


a 
THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 
Brapuey, M.A., Ph.D. sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 870, 48. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Short 


ies in Social Practice by virious Authors. Edited by C. S. Locu, B.A. 
oer of the London Charity Organisation Society. Extra Crown 8v0, 
$e, 6d. net. 














EASTER TOURS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans. 4th Edition, 10s. net: 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


INCLUDING 


Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, &¢. 2nd Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, vs. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 


SICILY. With 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Artuur 
Gagpyex. With numerovs Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, 8vo, 2ls. net. 
Times.—“ Splendidly illustrated....... Professor Gardner's descriptions of 
extant monuments are excellent....... On all important points we find Mr, 
Gardner eminently sane and sensible.” 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Sir Otiver 


Lopes, F.B.S., Principal of the Birmingham University. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ELEMENTS OF MARINE SURVEYING 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR NAVAL OFFICERS. With numerous 
Exercises by the Rev. J. L. Rosrnson, M.A., late Chaplain and Naval 
Instructor, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE BAR. 


by W. W. Bouse Batt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NORTH CAROLINA. A Study in English Colonial 


Government, By Professor CHARLES Lex Raper, Ph.D. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








READY WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23rd. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities, 


PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS, 
By Authority of the Committee of The Stock Exchange. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1904, 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
(Embracing some 9,000 undertakings). 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 

This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to the London and 
Provincial Markets, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be 
found invaluable; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found 
indispensable as the STANDARD book of reference. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & OO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s 
Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical Section of 
the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated by Colonel W. H. 
H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., late Military Attaché H.B.M, 
Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been 
discussed. It stands alone because it is the only work in which the war 
has been — by trained and competent students of war, the only ono 
of which the judgments are based on a familiarity with the modern theory of 
war......The best work that has appeared on the South African War.” 

—Morning Post. 


** All students of military history, to say nothing of the wider public, will 
delight in the German official account of the Boer War......It is pleasant to be 
able to say at the outset that throughout the book no trace is to be found of 
that bitter Anglophobia which for a long time was only too rife even in the 
best military circles abroad...... The translation is most excellently done, and 
the oot panes, eo plans are among ,the best we have yet seen.” —Globe. 

“Colonel Waters has set the work out into lucid and vivid English, 
and the maps, illustrations, and general equipment of the work are masterly 
+» & most valuable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Colonel Waters’s translation deserves the highest praise which it is possible 
ba lit prone etes . on 

e most concise, definite, and instructive work that has yet appeared on 

the general course of the war.” —Daily Chronicle. — 





A NEW EDITION. 
JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBéT. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.L.E., of the Bengal Educational 
Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &. With 
Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. 


According to Original Documents and Correspondence of her Day. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. Translated by JOHN 
LESLIE GARNER. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN POETS OF FAITH, 
DOUBT, AND PAGANISM, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By the Hon. ARTHUR TEMPLE 
LYTTELTON, late Bishop of Southampton, Author of “The 
Place of Miracles in Religion.” With a Memoir of the Author 
by the LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, Portrait, demy 
8vo, 9s. net. 











Completion of the Definitive Edition of 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, collated with the original MSS. and revised 
proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto Un- 
published Additions. Edited by ERNEST H. COLERIDGE 
and ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“Itis our pleasure as well as our duty to record that Mr. Prothero’s six 
goodly volumes form an edition of Byron’s i writings which adds enor- 
mously to our intimate knowledge of one of the most remarkable figures in the 
literature of the past century, and that the editor’s work has been performed 
with skill and judgment.”—Atheneum. 

“Editor and publisher alike may be proud of the edition, which is now com- 
plete. Jaded reviewers have welcomed each successive volume......the more 
we see of Byron’s letters the greater is our astonishment, not only at his 
originality, but at the breadth of his literary knowledge...... their brilliancy is 
conspicuous and they range over a very wide field of human emotion.” 
—Morning Post, 





A NEW NOVEL, 


HENRY BROCKEN. 


His Travels and Adventures in the Rich, Strange, Scarce- 
Imaginable Regions of Romance. By WALTER J. DE LA 
MARE (WALTER RAMAL). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SONS OF THE CLERGY, 
1655-1904, 


By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE, Rector of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By MOHIT CHANDRA SEN, M.A., Professor of Ripon College, 
India. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 











tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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PRACTICAL WITHOUT BEING DULL. 
INFORMATIVE WITHOUT BEING HEAVY. 


THE GARDEN. THE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


COLF. POULTRY. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY- 
HOUSE PAPER. 


Price 6d. Weekly; by post, 6jd. 


HUNTING. SHOOTING. 
THE KENNEL. AGRICULTURE. 
Offices: 

FISHING. | 3 WELLINGTON STREET, YACHTING. 


STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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FROM .. - 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S 


RECENT LIST. 





NOW READY. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


Mission Teaching. By the Rev. J. H. LESTER, M.A., Rector 
A Course of olchester, Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral.” 
The Chapters in this Volume are grou under the following heads :— 
Fondamental Truths ; Spiritual Life in Christ; Sin and Sinfulness; How 
‘ritual Life in Christ Begins; The Spiritual Life ; Conversion 3; The Guided 
ane Growth of Spiritual Life; The Corporate Christian Life. Crown 8vo, 
doth boards, 3s. net. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE 


HOLY GRAIL. 
Seven Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., 
Principal of Warrington Training College. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d, 





MOST SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—Just Published. 


NEARER TO GOD: 


of Devotions for the Young; together with the Order of Con- 
Fer and the Order of Holy | Hive ser mal By the Rev. EVAN 
DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 128 pp. 
royal 32mo, cloth, 6d. net. 
This little book of devotions is intended to “3 the young in their daily 
communion with God, and in the great crises of their spiritual life—Con- 
firmation and First Communion, 


TWENTIETH EDITION.—This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on 
the Articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices 
and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: 


Its History, Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon EVAN 
DANIEL, M.A. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PSALM OF THE SAINTS, AND THE 


SUFFERINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Addresses for Lent and Holy Week. By the Rev. W.S. SWAYNE, M.A.,, 
Vicar of St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, Kensington, Crown Svo, cioth 
boards, 2s. net. 


FOR TITE EASTER VESTRIES. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND 


SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses 
PS Manchester and Durham. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 
“ Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian, 








Books for Mothers and Mothers’ 
Meetings. 
A RE-ISSUE OF MISS C. A. JONES’S POPULAR TALES, 


STORIES ON THE COLLECTS. For every 


Sunday and Holy Day throughout the Yevr, with Questions and Answers 
on the Collects. By C. A. Jones. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Advent to Easter, 3s. 6d.; Easter and Trinity, 3s. 6d, 


ONLY A FEATHER: Wayside Thoughts. 


By ExizaBerH Worpswortx. Cloth boards, 1s. 3d. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS, By A 


Moruer. With Preface by the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Guirnn, Bishop 
of Peterborough. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 
“Just the kind of thing for reading at Mothers’ Meetings—not only simple, 
but convincing.” —Church Bells. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND WHAT TO SAY: 


Together with Twelve Addresses to Working Women. By Mrs, A, H. 
Bagitrrop. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


“A few hints for developing the art of speaking at parochial meetings, to- 
gether with twelve addresses to working women.” 


ADDRESSES TO THE MOTHERS’ UNION. 


By Mrs, MattHews, Secretary of the Mothers’ Union. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. net. 


“Many wise thoughts on home difficulties and the training of the young.” 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF 


CHILDREN AT HOME. By ExrzanetH Barker, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, net. 

An attempt to give mothers practical help by drawing their attention to 

= books which appear to be best adapted for religious instruction at 


“An invaluable book for mothers and teachers of children.” —Queen, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 


The 
Holladay Case. 


Harper’s New Publications 


THE FAR EAST. 
A UNITED STATES SENATOR ON THE SITUATION, 


The Russian 
Advance. 


‘There is much in this volume to which we would like to draw attention 
at the present moment. The book is mainly about Bussia and the Russians, 
but the writer discusses the collision of Russia’s advance with Japan, the 
soldier of Russia, and the soldier of Japan.”—Globe. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


By the Hon. 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 





AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER’S VIEW ON RUSSIAN ADMINIS 
TRATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


In the Uttermost East. 
By CHARLES H. HAWES. 
With upwards of 70 Illustrations and 3 specially prepared Maps, 


pp. xxx. and 478, demy 8vo, 16s. 
An Account of Investigations among the Natives and 
Russian Convicts of the Island of Sakhalin, with Notes of 
Travel in Korea, Siberia, and Manchuria. 


‘Unusually interesting and finely illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 
**Uncommonly well written.’’—Standard, 


The First 
# 1 em vo Ss. . pet: 
of Empires. mat 


“Mr. Boscawen’s scholarly and interesting volume 
ought to be In every library.’’—BRITISH WEEKLY, 

“Mr. Boscawen is a trained Assyriologist. The First of Empires is, of 
course, the early Babylonian kingdom, and it and its culture are here described 
with all necessary maps and illustrations, some of which are original, and 
appear bere for the first time. A very interesting and readable book. The 
illustrations, appendices, and maps are all well done.”—Athenzum, 


Modern 
Socialism. 


‘Worthy of the consideration of all who study political and social questions.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 








By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 
With upwards of 100 Ilustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans, 





Edited, with an Introduction, 
by R. C. K. ENSOR. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





. Edited by F. E. SMITH. 
Toryism. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


** A very interesting and valuable book. An admirable summary of English 
political history”—Spectator. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
Yarborough the Premier. 


By A. R. WEEKES. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. [Just published. 


A prominent critic who read the MS. writes :—‘‘ ‘ Yarborough the Premier’ 


is one of the most original and vivid pictures of English political life that has 
ever come before me—not excepting those of the distinguished Disraeli.” 


B 
Lux : SAMUEL M. @ansennmmn. 
Crucis. 


Hetty 
Wesley. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A Romance of Ancient Rome. 


By A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH. 


** A minor classic.’’—C. K. SHoRTER. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown §&vo, 6s. 


By BURTON 
E. STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Tale of Modern Mystery. 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C,, and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8, W. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE FORTHCOMING NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED 


SPRING, 1904. 








—___ 
POSTHUMOUS WORK BY A. D. VANDAM, 


MEN AND MANNERS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Atzzrr D. Vanpam, Anthor f 

“ An Englishman in Paris.” With Portraits, eee 4 8vo, 12s. net. [In a few da ¢ 

_ nen yg 4 the asus = ad “ a —— a Me partly - tree ~ the time yt ny ee has been put together thom ts 
papers he left. gives a lively picture, coloured by muc t-hand observation, of the earlier years of the Third ublic, with striking criti : 

some of the leading spirits of the time, sueh as Gambetta, Thiers, and Jules Simon. " ’ F ‘ critical portraits ot 








A GREAT ENGLISH POTTER. 
WILLIAM ADAMS: an Old English Potter. With an Account of his Family and their Productions. Editaj 


by WILLIAM TURNER, F.S.S., Author of ‘‘The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw.” With 33 Collotype Plates, 30 pages of Half-tone Engrayi 
a wn “¢ a ee Plate of an Adams Jasper Ware Vase. Royal 8vo, limited to 600 Copies, 30s. net. Special Limited Edition of 50 Large-Papee 
ies, at £2 2s. net. : 

In addition to being a valuable contribution to ceramic literature, this volume will be found to contain a series of illustrations from the week fa y. 
potter, who was the favourite pupil of Wedgwood. In the productions of William Adams, of Greengates, there is an originality of conception and a deliome 
of finish which have placed his reputation high in the world of Staffordshire potters in general, aud of the makers of jasper ware in particular, Prof Chureh 
places the jasper ware of Adams next to the renowned productions of Josiah Wedgwood. j 





es 


A NEW WORK BY DR. EMIL BEICH. 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. By Dr. Emm Retcu, Professor of History at London University, 


Author of ‘The Foundations of Europe,” &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Early in April 
In this volume, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history of the world, those causes are sought which have led to national supremac 
» = past, and their presence or absence in contemporary imperial nationalities is made the occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominous outlook upon the 
uture. 








NEW ROAD BOOK BY C. G. HARPER. 


THE NEWMARKET, BURY, THETFORD, AND CROMER ROAD. By C. G. Hanpr 

Author of “ The Great North Road,” ‘“‘ The Dover Road,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. [In April ’ 

This volume, the tenth of its popular series, will contain seventy-six illustrations from old coaching and other prints, original drawings by the author bo, 

It covers 132 miles of road, starting from Shoreditch Church, by way of Epping, Bishops Stortford, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, Mildenhall, Elveden, 
Thetford, and Attleborough, to Norwich and Cromer. 





NEW WORK ON PAGANISM. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD; or, The Origin, Nature, and History of Pagan Idolatry. By 
Colonel J. GARNIER, R.E. With 4 Full-page Illustrations and numerous Pictures in the Text, demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Ready, 
The intimate relation of the ancient Paganism to the early history of mankind, and its influence on the fa te and fortunes of the human race, give no little 
interest and importance to any inquiry into its origin and nature; and the facts collected and compared in the present work will be found not only to throwa 
remarkable light on the early history of Egypt and Babylonia, but to have an especial bearing on important questions of the present day. 





A THIRD EDITION OF 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING. By H. G. Weis, Author of “ Anticipations,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ A book which every one should read. Even if the process of thinking is unusual and difficult for the reader, Mr. Wells 


will make him think.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“ The first tribute that ‘ a in the Making’ draws from us is one of sincere respect. Mr. Wells’s duty as a thinker and 


a writer lay in the producing this brilliant revolutionary book. 





A THIRD EDITION OF 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. By Atrrep Russet Wattace. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The BISHOP OF RIPON, in the DAILY MAIL.—“ A book which cannot fail to command attention....... Everybody will wish to know what Dr. Wallace 
has to say. There will be multitudes who will be fascinated with the unique and dramatic position which he assigns to man.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘ A remarkable book, a book which could only have been written by one who was far more than a specialist in any given science, 
On such a point no one, with the possible exception of Darwin, could have spoken with greater authority.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA, By AtzxanpeR Davis, Author of 


“*Umbandine.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This Volume is divided into three parts—‘‘ The Native Problem,” ‘‘ Mines and Labour,” and “* West and West-Central Africa.” 





THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE FIELDS OF FRANCE: Little Essays in Descriptive Sociology. By Madame Mary Dvuctavx 
(A 


. MARY F. ROBINSON). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 7 
TIMES.—“ Madame Duclaux is in love with her subject, and brings to it a mind full of sympathy, an imagination quickened by knowledge and tender 
association, and a sense of beauty at once catholic, penetrating, and minutely observant. She is also economic in a large and liberal sense, deeply versed in the 
history of rural France, and well skilled in applying its teachings to the study of modern conditions. But Sociology is a very arid title to give to essays 80 
instinct with life, movement, and poetry. A nb Duclaux has much more affinity with Wordsworth in his better moods than with a Social Science Congress, 
...At is its variety, its unobtrusive scholarship, its wide range of knowledge, the easy grace and blithe modulation of its phrasing, the gentle, kindly temper, 
shrewd insight, and lively sensibility of the writer, that contrive to make it a book to be read with delight and studied with profit.” 
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Woman,” &. [Published March 17th. Second Edition now ready. 
MARY STUART BOYD. 


THE MAN IN THE WOOD. By Mary Srvuart Born, Author of “Our Stolen Summer,” “ With 
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ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 

THE SHULAMITE. By Atice and CLAUDE ASKEW. [Neat week, 
H. A. BRYDEN. 

DON DUARTE’S TREASURE: a Story of South Africa By H. A. Brypen, Author of “An Exiled 


Scot,” “From Veldt Camp Fires,” &c, [In the press. 
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THE WAYS OF THE MILLIONAIRE. By Oswatp Crawrurp. 
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